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Members and Electors 


are several weeks of economics, politics is once more in the 

ascendant. The two subjects are not nowadays easily distinguished, 
since political issues mainly turn on economic facts, while economic 
trends in their turn depend on political decisions. But whereas for two 
months the attention of the Government, of Parliament and the public 
has been directed to the economic elements of the state of the nation, 
this week’s headlines have been mainly concerned with the domestic 
concerns of the Labour Party. Several things have combined to produce 
this result. In the first place, the debate on the second reading of the 
National Service Bill has revealed more, or at least more open, opposi- 
tion to the Government within the ranks of their own party than at 
any time since the General Election. ‘Secondly, it is becoming apparent 
that the Labour movement in the country«is not so solidly in support 
of the Government’s handling of the economic crisis as is the Parlia- 
mentary Party. Members visiting their constituencies bring back 
reports which, if not yet alarming to them, are equally not very re- 
assuring, and the Trades Union Congress has. let it be known that it is 
by no means satisfied with the trend of the Government’s policy, Im- 
portant changes in the personnel of the Government are rumoured, the 
most sensational being that Mr Bevin is about to forsake foreign affairs 
for economic folicy. And finally, the central offices of all parties have 
been flustered in recent weeks by insistent reports that the Prime Minister 
is considering the possibility of a General Election in the autumn. 

It is very difficult to know how much credence, if any, should be 
attached to any of these reports. On the one hand, it is abundantly 
clear that the honeymoon period of the Labour Government is long 
since over. It can no longer blame anything on its predecessors ; it can 
no longer count on beginner’s luck.; and, above all, it must find some- 
thing to bind its supporters to it more.durable than the initial flush of 
enthusiasm that comes after an unexpected victory. But, on the other 
hand, it would be a very great mistake to exaggerate the extent of the 
discontent within the Labour Party. There are, it is true, several groups 
that are discontented with specific aspects of the Government’s policy and 
it happens that the National Service Bill brings several of them together 
in opposition. There is the large element of conscientious objection to 
conscription, which by long tradition enjoys much respect in the Labour 
Party and to which several members of the Government have belonged 
in the not very distant past. There is another body of members who, 
while not objecting to conscription in principle, nevertheless have sus- 
picions—fortified by recent experience in the armed forces—that the 
Service Departments are being allowed a far greater share of the 
national manpower than they deserve or can use economically. And 
finally there is the persistent band of critics whose chief objection is 
to Mr Bevin’s foreign policy—though Mr Crossman, who led the “ rebel- 
lion ” last autumn, voted and spoke on this occasion for the Bill. 

These elements of dissent, it will be seen, have very various motives. 
But opposition to the National Service Bill is by no means the only thing 


that unites them ; they are also united in not wishing the Government any 
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real harm. None of them is within a hundred miles of wishing 
to split their party or bring the Government down. Indeed, 
it was only because, on this Bill, the Government was quite 
sure of a majority that so much skirmishing against it was in- 
dulged in. It was not out of sheer benevolence that Mr 
Churchill, so openly and so early in the debate, promised the 
Government the support of the Opposition. .To promise sup- 
port was, on this occasion, the surest way of embarrassing Mr 
Attlee and Mr Alexander, because it made it quite safe 
for any Labour member to exercise his conscience or his 
spleen. It would be a misreading of the situation to think that 
Tuesday’s vote, when some 70 Labour members voted 
against their front bench, threatens the continuance of the 
Government. Had the Government been in danger, the Labour 
battalions would have been on parade almost to the last man. 
The effects of the current discontent inside the party will not te 
seen in any insecurity of the Government. Where these effects 
may, in the course of time, be visible is in the policy and person- 
nel of the Government. Ministers may think it advisable, if not 
to alter their course, at least to tack. The Prime Minister may 
think it wise to remove some of the objects of criticism, or to 
silence some of the critics by appointing them to office. And 
the final effect will not be seen until the next General Election 
reveals whether the dissensions within the party have sub- 
tracted anything from the votes it can poll. 


* 


To say that the present Ministerial team is not perfect is to 
carry understatement to the point of satire. Many Ministers 
are tired, some are ill, and quite a number have been proved 
inadequate. Yet Mr Attlee may find it very difficult to make 
changes. Every Prime Minister starts out with the warning 
that his original team is an experiment and that failures will 
be removed from office; but every Prime Minister also finds it 
very difficult to change his team once chosen. He never again 
has even the limited freedom of choice that he has at the start. 
For example, there is a strong case for a transfer of Mr Bevin 
from the Foreign Office to domestic economic policy, which 
badly needs both the impulsion that he could give it and the 
influence that he can uniquely exercise over the trade unions. 
It may even be that Mr Bevin wants to make the change— 
though of that there is no evidence. But who could succeed 
him at the Foreign Office? Not Mr Morrison, who is in no fit 
state of health to undertake the rigours of modern diplomacy. 
Mr Dalton would naturally be a strong candidate but. apart 
from the difficulty of moving him in Budget season, could 
he be counted on to pursue the foreign policy in which not only 
Mr Bevin but also Mr Attlee himself believe, and not to go off 
on a chase after the will o’ the wisp of a “ Socialist ” foreign 
policy? The Prime Minister is no doubt conscious of the 
failures in his team. But could he replace them with better 
men and still maintain the trade union quota? 


A sitting Government, for reasons such as these, always finds 
it difficult to change its character in mid-course, and the present 
Government, so far from being an exception to the rule, seems 
to the outside observer to be more firmly caught in its own 
inhibitions than most. The probability is that it will go on 
much as it has been going, and with much the same personali- 
ties. But how long will it go on? This is where the rumours 
of an election become relevant. From the strictly party point 
of view, there are some arguments for a dissolution this year. 
By the end of the present session, the Government will have 
passed into law a very large part of the programme they put 
before the electorate in 1945 ; they must either mark time for 
three more years, or exceed their “ mandate,” or seek a new 
one. They have not yet lost a by-election (though it is only fair 
to add that they have only fought one—and that in a mining 
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' district—since the severity of the economic crisis became 


apparent), They might, by dissolving now, get five more years 
of office, whereas to wait until later is to run all the risks of 
deepening economic crisis and spreading disappointment, 
Moreover, there would be a purely tactical advantage for the 
Labour Party in fighting before the re-arrangement of electoraj 
boundaries, which will probably work to Labour’s disadvantage, 
is complete. 

And yet there would equally be grave disadvantages, again 
from the strictly party point of view. Most. of the Labour 
Ministers and members are dependent on their saiaries for their 
livings, and there will be many who will be nervous about 
endangering them before it is necessary. Moreover, to have an 
election requires an election issue. The Opposition, with their 
command of the House of Lords, could create an issue at any 
time; moreover, if it were to take the form, not of a rejection, 
but of postponement of the unpopular Transport Bill, the cry of 
“ the peers versus the people ” might backfire among the middle 
sections of the electorate whose votes are needed for victory. 
But the Tories will not issue a challenge unless the trend of 
events gives them a chance of winning—in which case the argu- 
ment in the Labour Party for letting well enough alone will be 
all the stronger. And if the issue is created, there must also 
be a programme. That also would create difficulty, for 
Ministers, who see all the problems from very close, and their 
followers, who are inevitably somewhat removed from reality, 
might have very different views. While those behind cried 
“ Forward,” some at least of those before would cry “ Back.” 

On a balance of probabilities, therefore, the odds are that 
this Parliament will live out its normal life and that the General 
Election is still two or three years off. But the odds might 
change. It is often forgotten that the balance in the country is 
not very far from being even. The following figures of the last 
four General Elections are worth recalling: 


1929 1931 1935 1945 
GEE oc nck cdctonka 8,380,000 6,648,000 8,465,000 12,051,000 
37-0% 30-7%, 38 -6%, 48-1%, 
Conservative and allies 8,659,000 13,059,000 11,792,000 9,978,000 
38-2% 60-4%, 53-7% 39: 
Ph thee vices veces 5,595,000 1,932,000 1,688,000 3,066,000 
24-8%, 8-9% 7-7% «198% 


Both the major parties can apparently count on a minimum 
of almost 40 per cent of the vote (save in such exceptional cir- 
cumstances as 1931), while the Liberals and the other smaller 
parties have never fallen much below 8 per cent. This means 
that General Elections are decided by about 12 to 15 per cent of 
the voters, some 3,000,000 people, of whom, in 1945, two-thirds 
voted for the Labour Party and gave it its Parliamentary 
majority. If one million of these—less than 3,000 in each seat 
now held by Labour—were to transfer their votes to the Com 
servatives, the electoral vote would be equal. If two million, 
without voting Tory, were to withdraw their votes from Labour 
the result would be the same. These are small margins. When 
it is remembered how many electors voted Labour last time 
purely as a protest, how little the Labour Government has done 
to please those who do not consider themselves to be members 
of the working class, and how much more general economic 
trouble is to be anticipated before 1949 or 1950—when these 


things are remembered, it is difficult to share the confidence — 


of many Labour supporters that they will win another easy 
victory next time, even if they once again have Mr Churchill's 
assistance. The next few by-elections will be watched vety 
closely. If they show Labour as strong as ever, the temptation 


to dissolve this year will be very powerful. But if they show, — 
for the first time, any significant fall in the Labour vote—am — 


a fall would not have to be large to be significant—then it wil 


be the Opposition that will begin to talk of an election and whos — 


tactics, in both Houses of Parliament, will be shaped to that end. 
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Asia. and the Truman Doctrine 


ETWEEN the wars a book was HRA wi hich’ ok 

“ Europe, the World’s Banker.” ‘It was, in’ fact; an analysis 
of capital export before 1914 from Britain, France and Germany, 
including their lending to, and investment in, other European 
countries. To-day, nobody would dispute that the title of “ the 
World’s Banker” should be assigned to the United States of 
America; no amount of talk about a World Bank or financial 
assistance by the United Nations can alter the fact that the 
United States is the only country at present with the capacity 
for really large-scale foreign investment, whether with private 
or national funds. It is also a fact that the greater part of 
the world is crying out for the economic aid which America is 
able to provide, and this demand comes not only from countries 
devastated or impoverished by the war, but from the vast region 
of lands classified as “backward” and eager for the rapid 
economic development without which they cannot take their 
place among the nations of the modern world. 

Even if there had been no war, the problem of the economic 
development of the countries of Asia to the south of the Soviet 
Union, from the Mediterranean to the Pacific, would confront 
the world with many delicate issues in international relations. 
In the whole of this region only Japan had achieved a 
modernised economy before the war and even in Japan the 
process had been a very uneven one. Elsewhere, Asia had 
remained in a condition of relatively primitive economy with 
scattered installations of modern industry or transport, mainly 
of foreign origin; politically it had been divided between 
dependencies of Western nations and countries formally 
independent, but subject either to definite restrictions: of 
sovereignty or to various degrees of foreign “influence.” The 
Western nations exporting capital to these countries had not, 
generally speaking, aimed at their industrialisation, but at their 
development as sources of primary products for the world 
market and at the promotion of commerce in these commodities, 
On the other hand, the emerging nationalist movements every- 
where aimed at industrialisation, both as a meams to the increase 
of national wealth and as an essential condition of national 
power and independence. These movements were faced with 
the dilemma that their projects in every case involved large- 
scale borrowing from abroad, yet their political principles 
forbade them to submit to any of the political or administrative 
controls which had previously been associated with foreign 
loans, credits and large business enterprises. Asiatic nationalism, 
therefore, and the growing anti-imperialist conscience of the 
West alike set the problem of how to induce capital to move 
as required from more advanced to less advanced countries 
with sufficient security for the lender, but without “ strings 
attached ” of a kind A.smmonagenale to the borrower. 


—————_——— 
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For the new era of international investment fn Aa the 
United "States has started with two great advantages. In the 
first place, the gospel of industrialisation of backward countries 
has taken hold of the American mind earlier and more strongly 
than of the Western European; partly because the American 
economy has so much miore self-supply of foodstuffs and raw 
materials and is, therefore, less inclined to assume a lasting 
division between industrial and primary-producing countries; 
partly because faith in industrialisation as a way of general 
human. salvation has been more widely prevalent in America. 
A second advantage for America in Asia is the fact that the 
United. States has never acquired territorial sovereignty any- 
where in Asia except in the Philippines, where it was taken 
from another European-nation and subsequently renounced by 
the grant of sovereign national independence to the Filipinos, 
The Americans have thus enjoyed im Asia a certain. reputation 
for disinterestedness and benevolence which has enabled them 
to start well in relations with the new nationalist forces bent 
on liquidating all traces of colonial rule and’ foreign. privilege. 

+ 


As against this, the very isolationism and anti-colonialism 
which have kept America out of the past interventions, conquests 
and partition arrangements of the European. Powers in Asia 
are now acting as a barrier to capital export. The private 
investor, in fact, is showing himself very wary indeed. Theore- 
tically, in a system of private capitalism, money for investment 
abroad, whether in State loans or business enterprises, comes 
from private capital accumulation on the same calculations of 
profit and risk as in domestic investment, the decisive factor 
being a judgment on the credit-worthiness of the country 
concerned or on its capacity to provide suitable conditions for 
the operation of a business enterprise. . But im practice there 
has normally been in the past a reliance on the government ‘of 
the lending country to provide security for the investor by 
means varying from direct control, as in colonial territories, 
to diplomatic pressure and influence. If there is no such 
protection from his government, or if it is insufficient, the 
investor is left’ to cope with all the dangers of lending money 
to a foreign government which may squander it and fall into 
bankruptcy or of putting money into a company whose opera- 
tions may be frustrated by official extortion, brigandage or civil 
war. These risks have been increased by the spread of xenopho- 
bic and anti-imperialist doctrines, which represent the foreign 
imvestor as an enemy and justify any measure of default, con- 
fiscation, freezing or squeezing that a poor nation can get 
away with. Thus it has come about that the export of private 
capital from America before the proclamation of the Truman 
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Doctrine was quite inadequate for the needs of a number of 
countries crying out for financial aid. 

The alternative is for Uncle Sam to go into the foreign 
- investment business himself. This means first of all the Export- 
Import Bank, which provides funds not forthcoming from 
private financial institutions, but must justify its operations 
commercially according to strict regulations; and secondly, it 
means loans which are granted by the United States Govern- 
ment, subject to the approval of Congress in each case, This 
removal of foreign investment from Wall Street to Washington 
inevitably brings it into the sphere of politics and, as far as 
Asia is concerned, links it directly with foreign policy. The 
State Department has certainly grasped, what the American 
public as a whole has only half realised, that American foreign 
investment is insecure without support by American political 
pewer and that this power in the world cannot be effective 
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unless sustained by dollars. The US Government, indeed, 


has motives for investment in Asia over and above the private 
mvestor’s desire to make a profit by lending his money. There 
is, first of all, the wish to develop markets, especially for 
capital goods, and thus bring about a new prosperity for 
American industry. But even surpassing this motive—which 
by itself would justify a strong support for foreign investment 
expansion—is the purely political purpose of sustaining the 
independence of a number of nations which, in Washington’s 
official opinion, would otherwise lose it. 


* 


This is the design which has been exposed with the frankest 
emphasis to the American people in President Truman’s appeal 
for assistance to Greece and Turkey. It is clearly not the whole 
of the scheme. It is openly declared that the threat to Greek 
and Turkish independence comes from the Soviet Union or 
from Soviet satellites using internal revolutionary elements as 
auxiliaries. But to the east of Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan 
and China have common frontiers with the Soviet Union, and 
in the extreme east of the continent is newly “ liberated” 
Korea, divided between Soviet and American occupation zones. 
Lacking direct contact with the Soviet Union, but divided 
from it only by marrow tracts of intervening territory, are 
the Arab countries of South-west Asia and India, which is due 
to start its career as an independent nation (or nations) in 
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the middle of next year. All these countries will need externa] 
economic aid, if they are to achieve national strength ang 
stability and make orderly progress in the near future. It js 
not logical that American bounty should stop at Mount Ararat, 
Already Teheran and Nanking are hopefully awaiting the 
golden rain. 4 

The idea that America ought to protect China against the 
pressure of land power from the interior of Asia is not in fact 
a new one; it is much older than the Soviet Union. As early 
as 1855 Humphrey Marshall, the United States iSSi 
in China, urged the State Department that “ almost any sacrifice 
should be made by the United States to keep Russia from 
spreading her Pacific boundary or coming directly to inter- 
ference in Chinese domestic affairs.” But that was prophetic 
rather than actual; when Russia at last reached the Yellow Sea, 
it was not the United States, but Japan which gave battle, 
Later on, Russia and America were to be drawn together bya 
common interest against Japanese aggression, but tension began 
almost immediately after Japan’s surrender. The main issue on 
which policies at once seriously clashed was the disposal of the 
important Japanese-installed industrial equipment of Manchuria, 
which had been earmarked in Washington for China’s initial 
post-war industrialisation. The systematic removal of this plant 
to the Soviet Union as “ war booty” gave a greater shock to 
the American Government than any other Soviet act, and the 
consequences were manifest not only in the Far East; at the 
other end of Asia the United States challenged Soviet policy 
in Persia and brought the matter before the Security Council. 
More recently, the move for aid to Turkey—a country part 
Asiatic and part European—has linked together the European- 
Mediterranean and the Asiatic-Pacific policies of the United 
States. 

The Americans have involved themselves deeply in Asia, 
almost without knowing it, and they are now having to face 
the implications of the protective réle which they have % 
rapidly assumed over so vast an area of the Earth’s surface. 
The Communist spokesmen, both in Moscow and New York, 
assert that no country is in any danger from Soviet power 
and that it is simply American imperialism which is invading 
China, Persia and Turkey. There is no end to argument about 
this; it ts a historical fact that empires have frequently grown 
from protecting weak nations against other empires and that 
weak nations rarely retain real i lence unless all stronger 
nations observe a self-denying ordinance to keep their hands 
off them. If the United States sustains the Rimland countries 
of Asia against the Heartland, it will certainly assume certain 
rights of guidance and advice in relation to these countries. 
But it will not annex territory or establish formal protectorates 
—all that is, in any case, out of date—and it will seek to com 
bine its protective function with the programme of industrialise- 


tion which has already been projected on purely economic 


grounds. 


The principle of financing, however, will now be no longer | 
purely economic; if the American nation’s moncy is to be leat | 


in Asia for political as well as economic purposes, the loans 
cannet be viewed merely as business propositions. They may 


serve their political purpose even if the financial outlay is never — 


recovered. However, the political commitments will in fad 
improve the economic prospects; without them the economit 
case for large-scale investments in Asia is not good enough 
Neither private nor public American funds are well invested 
without some kind of political guarantee in countries torn by 
civil war or capable of such waste as befell Unrra goods # 
China. It will be no use saying there are no strings @ 
American lending; it is the strings which alone will make th 
lending worth while from an American point of view. Money 
talks, but it only talks with confidence when there is 90m 
one around to take care of it. 
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April School’s Day ? 


ROM last Tuesday, April 1st, all children under the age 

of fourteen will be required to stay on at school for an 
extra year. The die is now cast, and the argument over 
whether to raise the leaving date this year, next year or some- 
time later is now decided. But if the fate of every Dick and 
Mary is thereby settled from an administrative point of view, 
their situation from a more personal angle is not, for no one 
yet knows whether the classrooms, desks, chairs and teachers 
will be ready for them. It is the purpose of this article to 
examine the prospects for fulfilling the targets for staff, accom- 
modation and equipment, to consider the plans of what will be 
taught during the extra year, and to estimate whether in the 
immediate future and on balance the school children will gain 
or lose. 


In all the following discussion two points should be kept in 
mind, two points which are the life line to salvation for the local 
authorities. The first is the fall in the birthrate that took place 
in the early 1930’s: in 1946 there were (in England and Wales) 
575,000 fewer children in primary and secondary schools than 
there were in 1938. The raising of the school leaving age will 
entail an increase over the 1946 figure of some 390,000. Thus 
the education authorities, even with the extra age group, will 
have fewer children to deal with than before the war. The 
second point is that the effects of raising the leaving age will 
come by stages during the first 18 months. There will be no 
extra children until September, 1947, when only an extra 
130,000 will stay on, and the full impact will not be felt until 
September, 1948; this will, therefore, give the local authorities 
a breathing space. Without these two reliefs it would be quite 
impossible to deal with the increase in numbers, for the losses 
in teachers and in school buildings during the war were very 
serious. 


Perhaps the most surprising feature of the situation is the 
official expectation that the supply of teachers will-be compara- 
tively comfortable. So much has been heard about delays in 
selecting teachers for the emergency training scheme, in placing 
them in colleges, and in paying them allowances, that it has 
not generally been realised how large an improvement has 
taken place recently. The opening of the new training colleges, 
which was badly delayed in the early stages, has been greatly 
speeded up. The target was originally 42 emergency 
colleges giving a year’s course: the target has now risen to 60, 
and there are 47 already open. As the result, only 2,000 
teachers recently emerged from the first year’s course, but there 
are now 11,000 in training, who will be ready for action before 
the summer of 1948. As it was estimated that 13,000 teachers 
were required to deal with the extra age group, and additional 
teachers are. also forthcoming from the regular training 
colleges, it is safe to assume that the numbers of new teachers 
will be able to cover minimum demands, even when allowance 
is made for retirements. 


The position, is, in fact much more favourable than the 

inistry of Education had expected. In 1945 certain estimates 
were made of the number of ex-teachers who would return to 
teaching from the Forces and of the number of women who 
Would retire from teaching, when the emergency was over. In 
the event far fewer maried women have given up, and more ex- 
service men have returned to teaching than was budgeted for. 
There should accordingly be 8,000 teachers, over the require- 
ments for the extra age-group, available by September, 1948, to 
make their contribution to the reduction in the size of classes; 
the number is not large but at least it is on the right side of 


the balance sheet. The general picture does, however, mask’ 
shortages in certain areas and in certain categories. There is,| 
for example, a shortage of women teachers compared with' 
men—only one woman to every five men has applied for emer-, 
gency training—and this is really acute for the infant classes. | 
For various reasons, young women who are ready to go into! 
the more picturesque surroundings of the nursery schools for | 
under-fives or into the secondary schools for the over-elevens | 
will not go into the infant and junior schools. This difficulty | 
will become even more severe in a year or two, when the high! 
wartime birth-rate shows its effects in the figures for school 
entries. The education authorities are very disturbed about 
the prospects. 

Apart from this difficulty of sex distribution and shortages 
of certain specialist teachers, the response to the emergency 
scheme as a whole has been very satisfactory, so much so that 
a closing date for applications rom men has now been fixed. 
So far there have been 90,000 applications, of whom 30,000. 
have been accepted for training, and applications are still com- 
ing in at the rate of 500 a week. Owing to the difficulties of: 
finding living quarters at the present time, those Local Educa-. 
tion Authorities which have a non-residential college within | 
their boundaries have a big advantage in recruitment. 


x 


For school accommodation the future is more problematical, 
owing partly to the recent crisis and partly to the general diffi- | 
culties of the building industry. Fortunately, owing to the) 
fall in the birth-rate in the 1930's, a large number of the places 
can be found in existing schools: for example, Birmingham can 
find 50 per cent of the additional places in its existing schools 
and another 20 per cent in other buildings, so that huts are 
required for only 30 per cent of the extra age group. In London 
no temporary huts are being built, and the whole expansion is 
to be engineered on a shock-absorbing programme of 12 
or 13 large new schools in semi-permanent buildings, erected 
in areas where complete new schools. are required. The relative 
proportions of huts and existing accommodation vary between 
one authority and another according to local conditions—bomb 
damage, movements of population and so on—but the total of 
extra huts required for meeting the raising of the school-leaving 
age is only some 6,000, of which 3,700 are required by Sep- 
tember, 1947. Up to about six weeks ago progress on these 
huts was very bad and the Ministry of Works, which supplies 
them, estimated that only 50 per cent of the target would be 
fulfilled. The position was so serious that the priorities were 
drastically altered, and it is now hoped to achieve 80 to 90 per 
cent of the target for September, 1947 ; whether this will be 
attained remains to be seen, but there are reasons for thinking 
that local authorities have over-estimated their needs and that 
the gap is smaller than it appears. 

In addition to the huts, permanent buildings on sites where. 
huts are not suitable are to be provided for some 70,000 to 
75,000 places. But there is little prospect of any quantity of 
this work being ready by September, 1947, though it should 
be complete by September, 1948. When the two schemes are 
combined, the building programmes will employ 1.0 to 1.5 per 
cent of the country’s total building labour force, 0.25 per cent 
of its supplies of steel and 0.5 per cent of its supplies of timber. 
It cannot, therefore, be claimed that the resources of the country 
employed in building work for the extra age group are large. 
When it comes to replacing old schools with new, providing for 
smaller classes and all the extra space and building involved in 
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carrying out the full programme of the 1944 Act, the picture 
- will be very different. The London County Council’s School 
Plan, costing £187 million over eighteen years, gives a foretaste 
of what the burden of the complete plan isdikely to be, 

The basic equipment for the new huts—desks, chairs, shelves, 
cupboards and benches— is being supplied centrally from stand- 
ardised patterns. In terms of the total output of the school- 
furniture industry, the requirements are very small: it Js 
reckoned that the whole programme would demand only 4} 
weeks’ work from the firms making school furniture, and as the 
resources of the furniture trade are underemployed, umber 1s 
the oaly shortage. But the allocation is so small compared 
with@ mands from other sources, for houses, factories and the 
like, that there are reasonable grounds for hoping that it will 
be delivered in time, 

The question of what the fourteen-year-olds are going 10 
learn in their extra school year raises very different questions. 
In many areas the problems of bricks and mortar and the pres- 
sure upon overworked staff have been so acute that very little 
thought has been given to this problem. And yet it is the 
paramount one, for neither huts, nor desks, nor inexperienced 
teachers can make the extra year worth while. The new experi- 
ment will meet only opposition and resentment from both 
parents and children if the extra year is felt to be wasted. 

The most forward-looking authorities visualise a complete 
re-organisation of the course on a four-year basis, to take in 
the whole period from 11 to 1§, rather than to tack an extra 
year’s course on to the existing one. This is clearly the only 
satisfactory solution, provided that enough latitude is given 
in the fourth year to allow the child to follow some of his special 
imterests, that the methods of teaching are permitted to be less 
formal and allow more scope for individual work, and that the 
child’s natural orientation towards his future career and the 
outside world is encouraged and made use of by means of visits, 
and contacts with extra-school bodies. In some ways the difh- 
culties of the first year may assist this process, for the absence 
of the normal books and facilities and the presence of teachers 
unaccustomed to the old routine, and with more experience of 
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Turning Point in Moscow 


On April rst the Foreign Ministers cut down their delegations 
to a score of persons and retired behind closed doors, This at 
least removed the temptation to make speeches for reproduction 
in the German press, where some vigorous wooing of parties is 
going on, with claims that Germany must be represented at the 
peace conference and that the bi-zonal arrangements in the west 
are already breaking down. Otherwise the conference has made 
negligible progress. In fact on Wednesday the Foreign Ministers 
turned away from reparations—the crucial matter—to a debate on 
the political structure of Germany, which is in the long run 
primarily the concern of the Germans themselves. 

None the less, observers at the conference note a growing 
realisation among the Russians that only a very long-term arrange- 
ment for paying reparations out of production is possible. The 
estimate made in The Economist last week that there would be 
no surplus for such reparations until the "sixties now has the 
support of M. Rueff, chairman of the Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency. The French suggestion—an obyious gesture to the 
Russians in return for therr support over the Ruhr—that there 
might be a surplus for reparations by 1949 if economic unity 
were attained this year is ludicrous. Any attempt to exact them 
at that date, combined with the French insistence on a low icvel 
of industrial production and high coal exports from the Ruhr, 

* would merely perpetuate the burdens of the British taxpayer. 

Mr Marshall, who has been as obstinate as Mr Molotov, has 
now made it clear that he expects only very limited results from 
this meeting. He obviously believes that conditions in the Russian 
Zone will get worse while those in the, western zones get beter. 
He may even believe he can get the French to join their zone to 
the British and’ US zones, so at least giving western Germany 
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the outside world, will help to break down old barriers, and to 
set up less orthodox practices. By universal consent, the gene. 
ration of teachers now passing through the emergency training 
colleges is outstandingly good by pre-war standards and 
sesses a keenness and sense of initiative which should work 
wonders. 

What does this all add up to? How far does this April maj 
an upward step? How will the children caught in the 
year’s experiment benefit? There can be no doubt that beyond 
the immediate future the raising of the leaving age -wilj 
be wholly beneficial: the question is really whether in the shor 
period, say the next five years, the pressure of the extra age 
group will serve to depress standards and cause a greater loss 
than gain. There can be no categorical answer owing to the 
variations in local conditions. In rural areas the pressure in 
individual schools is relatively small, and wherever the local 
authority, in unreorganised areas, has made special temporary 
arrangements for the extra age-group, as for instance in the’Ise 
of Wight where the fourteen-year-olds are being collected 
together in special schools, there will be an undoubted benef 
and the extra year will not be wasted. But where such arrange- 
ments are not planned and in those towns where pressure is 
greatest and improvisation most necessary, the first batch of 
children will benefit very little, if at all, from the extra year's 
confinement and their presence will delay improyements, such 
as a reduction in the size of classes, which might otherwise have 
been given to all the other children. It is irrefutable that if 
the extra teachers and huts had been provided while the raising 
of the age had been postponed until April, 1948, all the children 
between 5 and 14 would have benefited more than they will now 
do, and there would have been much less danger of a depression 
of standards. On the other hand, party pressure and the fear of 
an indefinite postponement of the date made it politically im- 
possible to reverse the earlier decision. In the light of the 
estimates of progress it looks as if a fair proportion of the 
extra age group might benefit, and only a small proportion will 
seriously lose. Whether the gains of the first will outweigh the 
possible losses to the bulk of under fourteens is anybody’s guess. 


THE WEEK 


economic unity. The inducement would be exports of coal from 
America. Mr Bevin, who has also allowed no nibbling at his case, 
may find some hope in the general tendency to admit that the 
level of industry must be raised and that free movement of goods 
and persons between the zones should begin as soon as 
Why he—as well as Mr Marshall—has raised the question of ‘the 
eastern frontier at this juncture is not clear. If even the mos 
exiguous bargain is to result from this meeting it will have to be 
on reparations ; for the Russian claim that these should come 
out of current production is the rock on which their whole case 
is founded and on which the conference still looks like splitting. ” 
* * * 


Austria—Free or Satellite ? 


_ Fhe Moscow debates on Austria have been a good deal les 
important, but no less instructive, than those on Germany. 
Ostensibly the Foreign Ministers have been arguing about.he 
disposal of German assets in eastern Austria, which the Soviet 
Government are entitled under the Potsdam Agreement to take 
as reparations from Germany ; in fact they have been. fighting 
for and against the eventual independence of the Austrian stait 
On the surface, the British and the Americans—supported by. 
French—have appeared very disinterested and European 
with their insistence that Austria will be ruined if the 
are left to incerpre; Potsdam as they wish ; underneath there# 
deep concern lest the Russians should retain a permanent } 
on vital Austrian industries and financial assets which wou 
enable them to dictate policy in Vienna. | be 
Mr. Marshall an irrefutable when he Te 


Mr. produced argument 
minded his Russian colleague that the title to German 
rema.ns for the ume being vested in the four Powers ; alt 
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he may find in practice that the ¢itle has in one or two important 
cases Leen already jumped, notably in the Zistersdorf oil fields. 
M. Bidault protested that the four Powers could not be “ bene- 
ficiaries of spoliation,” in other words sharers of swag. So M. 
Molotov has given way to the point of admitting the need for 
some definition of these assets to appear in the treaty. What it 
will be and how it will be enforced remains to be seen. If the 
Russians are allowed to take everything that, in the years before 
the war, passed from Austrian to German ownership, except only 
those properties that were taken by the threat of force, the con- 
sequences will be serious, if not disastrous. For German penetra- 
tion of Austrian industry began before the Anschluss of 1938. I. G. 
Farben, for instance, had a decisive voice in the Austrian chemical 
industry long before the Nazis used the occupation to gain 
virtually complete control. It will take a clever accountant to 
unravel the threads. And the Vereinigte Stahlwerke of Duessel- 
dorf held over half the shares in the Alpin Montangesellschaft 
iron-ore concern before the Hermann Goering combine absorbed 
the lot.. As for the Zistersdorf oil fields, now one of the most 
valuable in Europe and producing over 750,00 tons a year, the 
prospecting rights are British and Dutch and the amount of 
German capital involved must be small. 

There is no doubt at all that in this controversy the Austrian 
interest and British and American interests coincide. The 
Austrians are living on loans and gifts of food from the West ; 
they will go on living a hungry and bankrupt existence until 
the four zones work together. Their industry, raw materials and 
agriculture are complemen:zary, If agreement is not reached in 
Moscow they will be held apart indefinitely and Allied troops 
will stay ; and the reluctant House of Representatives and the 
hard-pressed British Treasury will be asked for further loans— 
another example of the way in which the threat of economic 
catastrophe is being used to squeeze the Anglo-Saxons from the 
Baltic to the Aegean. If this reparations quarrel is settled the rest 
of the Austrian Treaty should give no serious difficulty. 


* * * 


Francisco the Eighth 


“Spain and Russia,” Generai Franco recently remarked, “ are 
the only two countries in the world to-day that know exactly 
where they are going.” But apparently his most vociferous sup- 
orters do not share this certitude. A few days before the 
Caudillo finally reaffirmed that Spain is a Catholic Kingdom 
Falangist busybodies were castigating Monarchist sympathisers 
in the streets of Madrid. He would have spoken more accurately, 
if less effectively, had he said that Spain knew exactly where it 
did not want to go. Ever since 1939 Franco and his notably small 
group of political advisers and executors have been cannily wait- 
ing on the up-and-down of events beyond the Pyrenees to decid: 
their commitments. The friction between Russia and her war- 
time Allies, sharpening into President Truman’s manifestation of 
practical interest in the strategic outposts of Europe, has done 
more than any indignant resolution of the United Nations to 
persuade them to pledge a restoration of the Monarchy—manana. 
In return for the spoken promise of orderly evolution towards a 
more liberal régime, and for the unspoken promise of the historic 
strategic advantages of the Peninsula in time of trouble, Franco 
is counting on urgently needed economic help from overseas. 

There is to be no haste in his policy. Ih Spanish homes Franco 
has long been dubbed Francisco the Eighth by virtue of the 
meagre weekly ration of an eighth of a litre of olive oil. The 
teign of the healthy 54-year-old Generalissimo is to continue 
until his death or incapacity. In the background, preparing for 
the least changeiul change-over, will be the newly-nominated 
Regency Council, composed of the President of the Cortes, the 
Primate (the Cardinal-Archbishop of Toledo), the Chief of the 
General Staff, the President of the Supreme Court of Justice, 
ihe Presidert of the Institute of Spain, and four Councillors repre- 
senting the Syndicates, the Universities, the local authorities, and 
the professional organisations. When the time comes this Council 
will offer the throne to whom it considers the most satisfactory 
candidate of Royal blood.. If none is deemed satisfactory—the 
Pretender, Don Juan, has hitherto proclaimed policies unwelcome 
tothe Church and Army—a Regeni will be appointed. — 

Fraaco tacitly assumes these arrangements. will be ratified by 
the necessary rwo-thirds of the Cortes, which is little more of a 
debating Chamber than was Hitler’s Reichstag. There are no 
Republican, Socialist or Communist Deputies to voice approval 
or dissent. Nor is the Press free to discuss the pros and cons 
Gi a restoration. What, then, do the unconsulted Spaniards think? 
The majority, including the Army, are ready for peaceful change ; 

Only 2 small and at times seemingly quixotic minority are 
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still moved by personal loyalty to the Royal House. Many former 
Republicans would now choose a restoration as the lesser of two 
evils, for the Spanish Government-in-Exile has jost the confidence 
and intecest of most of its supporters at home where no new 
leaders have been allowed to arise. Positively opposed to a 
-estoration are only a small faction of Communists, Republican 
¢ciehards, and such Falangistas as are likely to lose their jobs and 
perquisites in a more open market. Having learnt their Jesson of 
civil war and observed the violent end of contemporary dictator- 
ships, Spaniards are probably more qualified to-day than they 
have ever been before for an experiment in constitutional 
monarchy, and it will be a pity if they are kept waiting overlong. 


* x * 


The Conscription Debate 


The political implications of the National Service Bilt in- 
fluenced the whole tone of the debate on the Second Reading. 
Members, that is, were anxious to establish or reject the principle 
of conscription itself, and little attention was paid, except by 
Mr Isaacs, who opened the debate, to the provisions of the Bill 
imposing it. As the Bill will be considered in a Committee 
of the whole House, there will be further opportunity for members 
to give it more detailed attention, and it is d that they will 
then take up scme of the points raised by Mr Isaacs’s speech. 

Notice has already been given that an amendment will be put 
down to reduce the period of conscription from eighteen months 
to twelve. ‘This indeed would be the biggest improvement that 
could be made, but it again raises the question of why conscription 
is necessary. The Economist has always maintained that the real 
purpose of conscription is the need to have a large reserve of 
trained men who can immediately be mobilised in the event of 
war. This has at last been admitted by the Government ; but 
both Mr Isaacs and Mr Alexander. made it quite clear that the 
conscripts will also be used. to help to fulfil the country’s com- 
mitments. They will be fully trained in ten to twelve months, 
and they may then be used to do such service as garrison work 
overseas. What, however, neither Minister made clear was how 
many men will be needed to fulfil each of the individual com- 
mitmemts, from garrison duty in Hongkong to anti-aircraft defence 
at home. If the total were totted up, it would surely be apparent 
that the contribution of an extra six months’ conscription towards 
it would be very small—certainly not large enough to justify the 
social and economic dislocation that it will cause. 

On lesser points, members should take up a remark by Mr 
Isaacs to the effect that doctors and dentists when called up will 
serve as doctors and dentists—and therefore in the officer class 
and not in the ranks From a strictly military point of view, this 
may be justifiable, since they would serve as doctors and dentists 
in a war. Bur this is a Bill in which equity must be paramount, 
and at all costs the principle of equal service must be maintained. 
Young men should not be attracted into the medical and dental 
professions by the bait of less unpleasant military service. 

A third point, which received small attention in the debate, is 
the conscription of women. On grounds of equity, there is no 
justification for totally exempting them. On the other hand, 
there may be practical reasons for doing so. The armed forces 
could not take them all, and to direct them to other work would 
introduce the principle of industrial conscription, which is 
politically impossible. But the Government should ar least be 
asked to state its reasons for excluding them from the Bill. 


2 2 ® 


The FBI and the TUC 


The similarity between the proposals for tackling the 
economic situation which have been put forward within three 
days of each other by the Federation of British Industries and 
the Trades Union Congress is remarkable, but not surprising. 
It is certainly encouraging to find organised employers and 
organised labour thinking, to some extent, on parallel—and, to 
some extent, constructive—lines; many of their recommen- 
dations are, however, largely a matter of commonsense, and 
are neither illuminating nor imaginative. For instance, both 
bodies call for more definite and speedier planaing, the TUC 
laying particular emphasis on the need to fix industrial targets, 
the FBI insisting that planning should not be confused with 
controls. The FBI points out that the Government has under- 
taken too much, with too few resources, and urges it to soft- 
pedal on controversial issues, such aS nationalisation, a view to 
which the TUC can hardly be expected t» subscribe. 
organisations have arrived at the same target—-220 million tons-— 
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for coal production in 1947, though neither really suggests how 
ums revised target can be achieved. Both urge the need for giving 
priority in supplies of fuel and steel for the production of mining 
machinery, generating plant and railway wagons and locomotives, 
end both recommend the Government to adjust its export policy 
accordingly. The Federation pays rather more attention to the 
dangers of inflation than the TUC does, but makes no recom- 
mendations whatsoever on manpower or wages. This omission, 
explained by the fact that the British Employers’ Confederation 
.s the appropriate body for dealing with these matters, makes its 
document curiously lopsided. 

If the constructive parts of the two documents are flat and 
uninspiring—through no fault of the bodies concerned, but 
because they have been rehearsed so often, and to such little 
effect—the omissions are frankly disappointing. The TUC is 
silent on a policy for wages, and refuses to depart from the 
principle of a shorter working week. The references in the 
Economic Survey to the need for abandoning restrictive practices 
on the part of both sides of industry are ignored, as if by mutual 
consent. So far as the TUC is concerned, this may be because 
it has no guarantee that any good advice it puts forward will be 
adopted by the individual unions—the builders’ opposition to 
payment by results is a good example. Yet it seems that the 
Government is relying, to compensate for its own lack of an 
economic policy, on both sides of industry to find their own cure, 
now that the diagnosis has been made clear to them. If the views 
of the FBI and the TUC are really representative of the attitude 
of the individual employer and worker, which by no means follows, 
then the prognosis is indeed poor. 


* * 


Small Savings 


With the passing of the much-advertised deadline of March 
31st, the rate of interest payable on National Savings Certificates 
drops from £3 3s. 5d. per cent to £2 13s. 2d. per cent, tax 
free. Possibly this stiffening of terms, planned in the heyday 
of the cheap money policy, will prove a deterrent too strong for 
the National Savings Committee’s purposes, and may be main- 
tained only by penalising still further the alternative outlets for 
private saving. The Budget may show. Certainly there is no 
evidence of any strong pressure by small savers such as would, on 
old-fashioned economic grounds, justify the cut in yield. 

On the other hand, certain long-run forces may be working in 
Mr Dalton’s favour. Savings, after all, have a double purpose, 
only part of which, and to the small saver the less important part, 
is the provision of a permanent income. They are income— 
income spread over a lifetime to fit a pattern of needs which 
rarely corresponds to the pattern of earnings. The position of 
the map who can without anxiety overspend his current earnings 
during the years whea his family responsibilities are heaviest, 
because he has for that specific purpose deferred his spending 
when they were low, is enviable enough to be imitated regardless 
of the rate of interest which he gets as an extra advantage. Nor 
is it only the comparatively large holding whose advantage is 
obvious. Even a small nest-egg makes possible a freedom and 
an efficiency in purchasing unknown to those who bump along 
the bottom from pay-day to pay-day, deviating now to the pawn- 
shop and now to the tally-man. It is in itself as much an in- 
gredient of a higher standard of living as a second suit or pair 
of shoes, and the interest payable is neither here nor there. For 
these day-to-day elasticities, of course, the Post Office account 
rather than the Savings Certificate is the thing ; but the savings 
habit, once established, is not likely to be given up in a hurry, 
because one of its advantages, and that the less important, has 
been fractionally diminished, any more than the practice of keep- 
ing an extra pair of shoes would be given up because the price 
of shoelaces had risen. 

In so far as Certificates are held in blocks of the maximum 
size by comparatively large investors, for the sake of their yield, 
the cut may damp down demand. But of the 17 million holders, 
only about 10 per cent hold the maximum, and the great majority 
hold under {100 worth. It is a fairly safe guess that for these 
smallest investors it is the nest-egg itself, rather than the yield 
derived from it, which counts. 


* * * 


The Ruhr on the March 


Mass demonstrations in Duesseldorf and other Ruhr towns, a 
march of 10,000 with banners in Krefeld—which is not a coal 
town—and the threat of a strike to be called. by the miners’ union 
delegates at their Bochum conference this week have made the 
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British authorities nervous. A general strike in the mines would. 
cost 250,000 tons of coal daily, and already time spent in dis- 
cussing grievances has brought production down from its : 
figure of 238,000 tons on March 21. The repercussions of such an 
event would be endless: cutting down of the coal exports from 
Germany to Europe planned for the next quarter and disappoint. 
ment to such sensitive customers as the French and the Be gians; 
further delay in increasing German production; and a mortal blow 
at the efforts of the newly-fused British and American zones tg 
get Germans on the path towards paying their own way. 

anyone wished to cause confusion in the ranks behind Mr Bevin 
in his struggle for the British case in Moscow, the Ruhr is the place 
to strike. Correspondents on the spot have hinted that the demon- 
strations have Communist inspiration; this has yet to be proved 
as a valid explanation of events which arise out of gentine 
grievances and intolerable living conditions. The grievances are 
partly human, partly political, Food supplies for the Ruhr arey 
are precarious; time and again full rations have not been honoured 
and the contrast between the rations of heavy workers and normal 
consumers is particularly striking there. The farms of the British 
zone have not delivered their quotas. Their target for January 
was 190,000 tons and delivery only 133,000 tons; the target for 
February was 170,000 tons and delivery only 87,000. Meat and 
other produce also fell short and potato stocks are almost 


exhausted. 
* 


The demonstrators included among their political grievances 
demands for the dismissal of Dr Schlange-Schoeningen, formerly 
head of the Food Department in the British zone and now deputy 
head of the new bi-zonal Food Office in Stuttgart. Why he should 
be blamed for the faults of a clumsy and incomplete administrative 
machine is not clear. It is virtually the old Reichsnaehrstand 
without the old Nazi inducements and ruthlessness. The rigid 
cultivation plans and delivery quotas remain, but without adequate 
supplies of fertilisers, machinery and consumer goods to keep pro- 
duction costs down and incentives alive. In the absence of these 
inducements only strict policing of the farms could ensure 
deliveries, but there are nc special police for the purpose. 

Add to this the curious administrative set-up and it is not sur- 
prising that German farmers should not be making their full 
contribution. The new bi-zonal organisation set up on January Ist 
is not yet a working machjne. German responsibility is still only 
regional and lies with the governments of the Lander. Each of 
them is showing a curious revival of federal selfishness ; the 
interest of each Land is put before the interests of the two zones, 
The Lander of the American zone, for example, whose require 
ments of imported cereals is a third of those of the British 
refuse to take theie quota of maize for bread grain. — The 
for real unification of authority and administration in German 
hands is urgent; federalism is showing its faults. 


* * * 


Eleven Good Men and True 


The Security Council’s first birthday has passed quietly. At 
its first meeting on March 25th last year Mr Byrnes declared: 
“If disputes cannot be settled by friendly negotiations, they must 
be brought before the Security Council. That is why the 
must at all times be prepared to act promptly ; that is why # 
must be prepared to function continuously.” 

In its first year’s record it can indeed be claimed on behalf of 
the Council that it has been prompt in its consideration of cases 
and that it has not refused to “function continuously.” Whether 
it can be said to have “acted” is another matter. The 
has worked as a kind of loosely regulated tribunal with the spot 
light of world publicity upon it ; eminent counsel for prosecution 
and defence contend in verbal duel, end in this dramatic fonm 
some inkling of what the dispute is about is conveyed to the 
infinite multitude of normally uninterested human beings who 
compose “world opinion.” The verdict does not matter so much, 
for everyone knows that eleven good men and true cannot dec 
anything if the Great Power Veto is invoked. It is now 
well understood that the Security Council cannot provide 
by any kind of military enforcement, for a Great Power can veto 
any action by the Council against the aggression of itself or ifs 
satellites. In this respect the Security Council cannot evel 
accomplish as much as the old League of Nations; under the 
pee er the League wus never have been able to get # 

ar aS putting sanctions on Italy in 1935. me 

But the Security Council bas been Saige’: it has avoided the 


League’s tendency to postpone or conceal issues in the that 
they would somehow be settled off stage. The Security Coune! 
has been a ring for straightforward fights with no pulling d 
punches, and the chief reason for this has been the 
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determination to have it so. It started off with the American 
appzal on behalf of Persia ; Russia countered with charges against 
Britain over Greece and Indonesia, which raised plenty of dust 
but not enough to obscure the fact that Russian troops were 
remaining in Persia after the date when they were due to be 
withdrawn. In the end they were withdrawn, and though it 
cannot be proved that the debates in the Security Council had 
anything to do with the withdrawal, it seems unlikely that they 
could have been got out of Persia by normal diplomatic means ; 
at any rate, the ignominious collapse of the Pishevari régime in 
Azerbaijan has shown that the presence was necessary to sustain 
the Russian-sponsored “ autonomy.” TheSecurity Council has 
likewise served as a sounding board for the vital discussions on 
atomic energy ; the world now knows where the Great Powers 
stand on the issue. Tennyson’s “fierce light that beats upon a 
throne” now beats on the eleven men who represent the world 
in conclave ; it may yet be a gaim for humanity that they cannot 
get away from the glare of the arc lamps. 


n x x 


Freeze-out of Houses 


The February returns (Cmd. 7079 and 7080) for housing are 
every bit as catastrophic as had been expected. The appalling 
weather has reduced the number of permanent houses completed 
during the month from 8,500 in January to 3,800 in February 
and of temporary houses from 4,800 in January to 2,400 in 
February. (The full details will be found in the Records and 
Stanstics Supplement.) Although the cold weather broke in 
March, it was succeeded by a record rainfall which is as detri- 
mental to housing progress as frost, so that no recovery of lost 
progress can be expected in the next returns. The gods have 
been extremely unkind. 

The targer for the year 1947 was 240,000 new permanent 
houses, which demands an average of 20,000 houses completed 
amonth. It might have been possible ro make up for the losses 
of the first quarter if there had been nothing but bad building 
weather to counteract. But unfortunately the fuel crisis has also 
played havoc with the output of building materials, and ¢ye 
results of this will last for many months to come. For example, 
the output of cement during -the five wecks of January was 550,000 
tons and only 192,000 during the four weeks of February, and 
brick ourput fell from 379 million to 247 million in the same 
period. 

a * * 


University Scholarships 


The creaming of the intellectual talent of the country by 
Oxford and Cambridge universities has for long been a problem 
to those who desire tc see a balanced cxpansion and a more even 
distribution of ability round the civic universities. The announce- 
ment that the allocation of state scholarships is now to be con- 
trolled is a welcome step in the right direction. In the past 
Oxford and Cambridge could accept as many as they desired of 
the state scholars, for the majority made these two universities 
their first choice. In future, with the increase of state scholarships 
from 360 to 750 announced last. week, only 50 per cent will be 
allowed to go to Oxford, Cambridge and London, on a ration 
of about 120 each, and the rest will be distributed round the 
other universities in proportion to their size, This still leaves to 
Oxford and Cambridge a larger proportion than their numbers 
should strictly entitle them, but it was not thought possible to 
restrict the numbers below what they have had in the past. 

e new denying ordinance continues to permit these two 
universities to take the cream off the 750 scholars, for intending 
students will still hanker for their prestige and hallowed precincts, 
but at least they will mot receive a still larger share than in the 
past. And the other universities are now attempting to create 
their own counter attractions, for the development plans of every 
university include a large expansion of halls of residence, and other 
buildings designed to improve amenities. It may even be that 
the imitation is being taken too far, in view of the cost. 

In addition to the normal scholarships there are to be 100 new 
Technical State Scholarships for students who go into industry 
and commerce from school and take part-time classes. These wili 
be offered to students under the age of twenty on the recom- 
mendation of the Colleges of Further Education and on the advice 
of a Selection Committee, and like the other scholarships they 
will cover fees and maintenance based on an income scale. Thirdly 
there are to be twenty scholarships for older men and women who 

missed the opportunity in earlier life—a very small number, 

at least a beginning, 
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These three schemes show that the Ministry of Education 
have appreciated that there cannot be a large expansion in univer- 
sity numbers without a considerable increase in state grants to 
cover the students’ expenses. But even now with 65,000 Univer- 
Sity students there are only 6,000 regular awards annually given 
or supplemented from public funds covering fees and maintenance 
—1,500-2,000 major awards given by the local education authori- 
ties, 1,200+1,500 open scholarships awarded by the universities 
and 1,800 awards given to intending teachers and the 870° 
announced under the new schemes, The 32,000 awards so fat’ 
given to ex-service men and women will not continue indefinitety, 
aa ee some provision to fill this gap later there may be 

ifficulties. 


* * 


The Lords Debate Divorce 


Last week tte House of Lords, on a motion by Lord Reading, 
debated the Final Report of the Denning Committee on Matri- 
monial Causes Procedure, and once again the Lords demon- 
strated the public value that their deliberations can have. 
The immediate interest of the debate lies in the positive 
announcements made by the Lord Chancellor in his reply. First, 
he stated definitely that the Government will foflow the recom- 
mendation of the Denning Committee by giving financial aid to 
existing voluntary organisations offering marriage guidance in one 
form or another. The second point concerns the proposal in the 
Denning Report that “marriage welfare officers” should be 
appointed both in the Divorce Court and in the magistrates’ 
courts. This, the Lord Chancellor said, he was not prepared to 
follow at the moment, for two reasons. One was the practical 
difficulty in finding enough traimed and suitable people—already 
the number of probation officers attached to magistrates’ courts 
1s below what is required. The other was based on his desire 
to see this proposal fitted into the Jarger machine for State assisted 
litigation envisaged by the Rushcliffe Committee’s report and 
likely to be the subject of legislacion next session. 

No one can quarrel with those two reasons but there is a great 
deal that can be done in the meantime. This problem is, par 
excellence, a case where the interests of all would be served by 
the publication of early and full details of the pattern which this 
proposed legislation will follow. The problems tackled by the 
Rushcliffe and the Denning Committees are closely linked, for at 
the moment some four-fifths of all assisted litigation is litigation 
over matrimonial disputes. Whatever machinery is proposed will 
require the willing and intelligent co-operation of a very large 
number of individuals and organisations, ranging from the social 
worker to the whole of the legal profession. It is imperative that 
they should be given as loag as possible to study and comment 
pers — actual details which the Government intends to put into 
its 


* * x 


Palestine: Waiting Without Seeing 


Is no one ready to make any concrete proposal, or to take 
any firm step, to deal with Palestine? Each party concerned is 
now secking, by inaction, to avoid prejudicing its position when 
the United Nations. Assembly debates the case. The British are 
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going forward with a historical document on pros and cons, but 
without a policy. The Zionists are equally negative. The result 
of their recent Agency Executive: meeting reflects. the division 
within the movement as between the partiuonists and the “ whole 
loaf” school. It was decided not to present the Assembly with 
any firm statement of its aims, but to leave all doors open to the 
best bargain obtainable subject 10 three conditions. These are, 
as was Only to be expected, mo prejudice to the independence 
of the Jewish national home ; no bars to immigration. and no 
restriction ori land sales. These conditions do not. exclude parti- 
tion. But, in deference to the extremists on the Executive, they 
do not recommend it. The United States is the third haverer, 
The American Government, fearful of the problem’s implications 
in home politics, prefers not to sit on any preliminary Uno com- 
mittee of study. So there is to be no preliminary committee. 
A full Assembly, meeting either in special session or in September, 
will deal with the matter. The American Government also prefers 
not to put forward any solution of its own, Who, then, except 
the Arabs, is going to speak out? 

This job clearly falls to the British Government. No one else 
possesses the relevant experience or data, Either it must get the 
American Government to join.it in advancing a proposal, or else, 
failing this, it must say what situation it 1s itself prepared to 
guarantee, given the consent of othér. states members, The first 
possibility—that of a joint Anglo-American proposal—has become 
vasily more likely since President Truman. stepped into the 
Levam. A president who has guacanteed Turkey can no longer 
afford to suggest that Jewish newcomers in unwanted quantities 
shall be planted upon Turkey’s Arab friends. He becomes as 
interested as is Britain in striking a balance that will work in the 
Middle East. 

Until some concrete proposal emerges, terrorism is in the 
ascendant, It breeds freely in an atmosphere of stalemate. The 
terrorists have the whip hand both of the British, who, in letting 
the Dov Gruner appeals mount up, have subordinated government 
to security. They also have the whip hand of their own people. 
Jew is now murdering Jew and, by tampering with water supplies, 
is penalising whole villages simply upon suspicion of collaboration 
with the Government. 

Nothing can stop this process except Jewish public co-operation. 
Jewish public temper, although anti-British, is rising, as the recent 
Vaad Leumi resolution against terrorism showed. If, indeed, 
there is to be no stage at which exasperation produces the miss- 
ing element of Jewish effort, any future Jewish state will start 
with a heavy handicap in the shape of chronic saboteurs. 


* * * 


Lord Winster and the Cypriots 


The determination with which the Cypriots have come to 
grips with Lord Winster must not pass unnoticed. He arrived 
to take up his governorship on March 22nd. He came full of 
the political and material improvements that were described in 
The Economist of October 26th. But the local church authorities 
and political parties ordained that the presentations to him should 
be boycotted. Some important Cypriots, including four members 
of his Advisory Council, obeyed the injunction. He, seeing in 
this lapse of courtesy an insult to the Crown, preferred not to 
rééeive them in“Council: “It is to be hoped=that ‘the brush will 
not be allowed to develop into a tug-of-war. 

For the Cypriots are disposed to pull with a will. If esked, 
by plebiscite to-day, what future they would prefer for them- 
selves, a very considerable majority (excluding, the one-fifth of 
the population that is Turkish and Moslem) would unhesitatingly 
answer: “Union with Greece.” What is the force that ‘moves 
them to wish to leave the British Empire, within which they are 
economically fairly secure, and unconditionally to join a state 
that is politically in chaos and a prey to inflation?: ‘They say, 
almost unanimously, that the motive is not hostility to Britain, 
Is it the notion that a British decline has set in im the Eastern 
Mediterranean? “Or is it due to past British imprudence, or to 
Communist influence, or merely to Greek. sentimentality? 

The last is the major part of the explanation. Greeks, for 
all their individual success im commerce, are not’ collectively a 
nation of shopkeepers becaus¢ as«soon as two>or three of them 
are gathered together their Mediterranean emotions take charge. 
No other explanation can account for the Cypriots’ readiness 
tw plunge into Greece’s chaos without thought of safeguarding 
their tranquillity and economy by claiming at least some measure 
of local autonomy. ..Is Greek. sovereigniy, for instance, incomes 
patible with retention of a place in the sterling area? 
by outside events. “Of these, far the Most potent is a siren call 
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from Greece. On February 28th, just before rising for two 
months, the Greek National Assembly dealt with two similar 
resolutions on Cy , one from the Sophoulis Liberals and tie 
other from the ernment seized. 
















vernment patties. The 
on a wopic productive of unity and expressed its unsh: 
confidence in Britain’s ca: to apply the principles of 
determination. Here was a fillip to the Cypriots compared w 
which the British exodus from Egypt or the careless Amer 
disclosure that the State Department favours a Greek 
carry small weight. 


* * * 


Channel Islands Constitutions 
Last week saw the publicaticn of the Report of the Cog 


was 

of this Committee, and its members included Viscount 
and Mr R. A. Butler. Its origin lies in the proposals for reform put 
forward by the governing bodies of Jersey and Guernsey last year, 
and the task of the Committee was 10 advise the Government on 
what action it should take on the Channel Islanders’ own 
proposals. 

In substance the Committee approves the origina] plans. The 
constitutions of the rwo islands are in outline similar, and both 
are completely medieval in form, having existed, with no 
than modifications, since the 13th century when continensal 
Normandy was lost to the British Crown. The plans considered 
in this Report leave that structure largely intact, but the alters 
tions, if carried out, will extend the franchise, give universa} adult 
suffrage (generally speaking, women have little voice in Channel 
Island affairs at present), and will revoke the provision that gives 
the Dean and the Rectors ex-officio membership of the assemblies, 
The Committee seem to have discharged their task well. . They 
gave considerable facilities to everyone interested tc bring forward 
their views. They visited the Islands last year and held public 
sittings. So far as possible they have tried to find out the majority 
opinion in the Islands and to give effect to it in their recommenda 
uggs. And they have shown scrupulous regard for the Islanders’ 
own attachment to their history and customs. The Report gives 
every appearance of being a document thar will assist in carrying 
out sweeping reforms 10 two separate constitutions with the 
nunimum of public disturbance, itself a notable achievement in 
such a year as this. 

There is, however, on comment that should be made. The 
Report deals with the question of appeals from the Islands’ courts, 
and recommends the setting up of a coum of! appeal commento 
both Islands. In this section of the Report there is an extra 
from the evidence of the Stipendiary of Guernsey on the 8 
of the criminal law in the island: “The punishment is not 
and the law is not defined . . .,” he says. No one can 
consider that to be a satisfactory state of affairs. It is a b 
iar gent of — Jaw that it should be fixed, u i 
and understandable by each citizen. It is to be h that the 
Privy Council will in their advice to His Marcity caebee that 
steps should immediately be taken to remedy that state of affairs. 







* m * 


Part-time Nursing 


__In the autumn of 1945, when the Ministry of Health launched 
its latest campaign for nursing recruits the national shortage of 
nurses was estimated to be over 30,000. To-day, the shortage is 
still 30,000, but one county at least, not only has a full staff for 
its public assistance infirmaries, which are notoriously difficult.to 
staff, but has a waiting list of volunteers and was able to provide 
the entire staff for a hospital of a neighbouring county out of ils 
reserve, The county which has thus won distinction i 
Gloucestershire, and it has done so through the employment 
part-time nurses. 

_ There is nothing new in a scheme for part-time nursing. But 
it is certainly new to find one that has been so completely suc 
cessful as in Gloucestershire, and the. secret of Gloucestershire’ 
success lies in the new.approach thar. was adopted. Hitherto, 
part-time nursing has been regarded as a stop-gap, asa meals 
of filling vacancies caused by a shortage of fall-ume workers. 
In Gloucestershire, where at the beginning of 1946 the positioa 
in the county infirmaries was so serious that the whole service 
was on the verge of breaking down, the part-time nurs¢s. are 1% 
gerded as the main pant of the nursing. staff and the full-us 
nurses as . Of the 301. i 


72 are trained nurses, 32 enrolled a nt nurses, 92 nursing 


attendants and 105 nursing orderlies. Other interesting es art 
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thar their average age.is 38} ; 86} per cemt.are married, and there 
is an average of 1.8 children per worker. In spité‘of this.division 
of loyalties, absenteeism has been negligible and can be fully 
compensated by the reserves or “casuals.” It is also worth 
noting that the full-time staff do not resent the part-timers but 
welcome them, and are themselves working under better condi- 
tions than they have ever known. 

Gloucestershire’s example is being followed in other areas, and 
the campaign which has been running in the London area has 
so far produced about 1,800 volunteers of. whom about go are 
midwives and 700 either state-registered nurses or enrolled assist- 
am nurses. Further campaigns are planned for the other regions, 
and will be launched shortly. Some controversy has arisen about 
pay. Gloucestershire pays its part-time staff on a scale varying 
from 1s. 6d. an hour for a nursing orderly to 2s. 6d. for a fully- 
trained nurse. But the Ministry of Health is in favour of the 
Rushcliffe scales being rigidly adhered to, which means that a 
trained staff nurse in London will only get 2s. 1d. an hour, whereas 
the London charwoman receives at least 2s., and a nursing 
attendant (a2 woman who is untrained but with previous nursing 
experience) only 1s. §d., which is only a penny an hour more than 
the minimum wage of a ward cleaner. Payment for part-time 
nursing should not be so high that it induces fulltime workers to 
become part-time, but anomalies like this should be rectified. 

Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of the part-time nursing 
scheme, at least in Gloucestershire, is that its sponsors were able 
10 break down the traditional rigid organisation of the hospitals 
to inaugurate it (as illustration—the patients now sleep rill 7 or 8 
a.m.). Trade unions and managements, please note. 


* * * 


Scottish Nationalism 


The Scots have been meeting in Glasgow in solemn conclave 
to create a National Assembly as an instrument for obtaining 
greater independence—chiefly in the form of a devolution of 
legislative powers. The pre-occupation of the House of Commons 
at Westminster with English affairs has long been a grievance, 
and as the pace of legislation and the demands on priviate members’ 
time have increased so has the sense of grievance. Not only can 
little time be devoted to the discussion of Scottish affairs, but 
when an important Scottish bill is in progress through Committee, 
as with the Scottish Health Bill at present, the Scottish members 
have, for practical purposes, to choose between this and the dis- 
cussion of other matters of importance to the nation as a whole. 

The recent gathering was attended by 400 delegates from all 
parts of Scotland and from a wide range of public bodies, political 
parties, local authorities, trade unions and Church organisations. 
No doubt, those who were unsympathetic to the general aim 
stayed away, but those who came represented a broad cross- 
section of the country, and were not noticeably dominated by any 
political colour. The general temper of the meeting was moderate 
and reasonable; very little invective was hurled against the 
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English, and the main resolution which was passed 
majority asked for a legislative committee for Scotland | 
power 10 initiate and carry through legislation affecting Scq ) 
domestic affairs” subject if necessary to some control by the Hou 

; and a Commission of inquiry to cansider how 
forms in procedure could be carried out. 

While there are strong arguments against a proposal 
sort, a meeting of this kind is of considerable signi 
Little has been heard of it in the English press, and most 
men are either blissfully unconscious or wilfully blind to the 
independence movement. It may result in them receiving 
unwelcome surprise later on, whereas it would be far ae 

3 


be forewarned—and if necessary forearmed. 







Ps, 


Shorter Notes ‘¢ 


Of the five Africans sentenced to death in December, 1944, for 
a ritual murder in the Gold Coast in 1943, whose case was com. 
mented on in The Economist of March 8th (page 322), three were 
executed last week. The execution of the remaining two was 
postponed for an eighth time, on this occasion because 4 writ of 
habeas corpus was applied for. The Governor has now decided 
to commute their sentence to life imprisonment. His statemen 
announcing this decision declared that on the previous occasions 
when an application for postponement was made, the condemned 
men were fully aware of the defence’s intentions to avert the 
execution at the last minute and therefore suffered none of the 
mental torture alleged. After three of them had actually been 
executed, however, the position of the remaining two was di 
for they were aware that the tactics of the defence had failed as 
regards their accomplices. It was because of these circumstances 
that the Governor decided to exercise his prerogative. 

* 


Replying to a parliamentary question last week, Mr Attlee 
defended the lucidity of the Economic Survey for 1947, and the 
general level of intelligence in the nation, by pointing out that the 
combined sales of the Economic Survey and its popular version 
had reached nearly 300,000. It is worth pointing out that the 
combined sales of the Beveridge Report and its popular version 
reached about 665,000. The moral does not lie in the comparative 
lucidity of the two publications, nor in the national IQ now and 
then, but in people’s apparently far greater interest in what they 
can get out of the national income than in what they can contribute 
towards it. 

* 

The Registrar-General’s quarterly return shows that 221,891 live 
births were registered in the last quarter of 1946, representing 2 
birth-rate of 20.5 per 1,000, the highest birth-rate for a December 
quarter since 1941. For the whole of 1946 the birth-rate was 19.1 
per 1,000, the highest since 1923, and infant mortality at 43 per 
1,000 was 2 per 1,000 below the previous low record. But the most 
interesting figure of this bumper return from the Registrar-Genera 
is that the net ceproduction rate for the year was 1.102, the first 
tume it has reached replacement level since 1922. Whether this 
has any long-term significance, or merely reflects large-scale 
demobilisation, remains to be seen. 

* 


The 1951 Exhibition is definitely off as far as anything really 
spectacular is concerned, although a token commemoration may 
be staged on the “Britain Can Make It” scale. Sir Stafford 
Cripps announced this last week, and gave as the reason the 
demands which a really large exhibition would make on the build- 
ing resources of the country. The decision is certainly right, 
though it is a sad commentary on the pace of recovery. 

x 


The National Farmers’ Union has opened an Agriculturd 
Disaster Fund to mitigate financial losses resulting from i 
disastrous weather, which the Union estimates to be a 
million. This figure is, inevitably, a very rough guess i 
and, serious as it is, the weather has given grounds for 
gloomier prognostications. It is said that 1,300,000 
lambs died in the sncwdrifts, and, whatever the position else 
there can be no ing that very many hill farmers # 
financially crippled and require generous and speedy assistane 


The Attorney-General announced in the Commons on Matt | 
27th that it was the intention of the Government (at a time not ye 
settled) to introduce legislation to abolish Special Juries, ie ¥ 

com: 


exception of City of London Special Juries, which are only. 

by the Court for trials in cases of considerable commercial 
plexity. It is unlikely that there will be any general regret at ® 
passing of this unnecessary survival of class distinction. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Misery Loves Company 


Sir,—Your article on March rsth is unfortunately liable to con- 
fuse the reader’s mind on two wholly separate issues, One is 
the question of the re-distribution of goods in the interest of 
social justice—as evidenced, for example, by our policy of food 
rationing combined with subsidies. The other is the operation 
of controls and restrictions ina mistaken and corrupt interpreta- 
tion of the notion of “ fair play”—so as to avoid any discrimina- 
tion between the efficient and the inefficient, the necessary and 
the unnecessary, the desirable and the undesirable. The uniform 
ban on all periodicals, the uniform restriction of coal allocation 
to all claimants, the uniform ban on the use of electric power, 
irrespective of whether it was generated by coal or water power, 
are all examples of “ fairness” which have nothing to do with the 
needs of social justice, but only with a blind desire to preserve 
the status quo. So is, for that matter, the rumoured opposition 
of the General Council of the T.U.C. to an increase in miners’ 
wages, if it is not accompanied by similar increases in other 
industries ; and the opposition of industry to any policy of re- 
organisation that does not compensate adequately for the loss of 
profits of inefficient units. 

Equalitarianism of this latter type is thus not confined to the 
Left, or to the Civil Service ; innumerable examples could be 
quoted from the actions of pre-war Governments, and of un- 
official bodies like trade associations who are not conspicuous for 
their desire for social equality. And it is this latter kind of 
egalitarianism, and not the former, which threatens to destroy 
initiative, prevent essential adjustments and ossify our economic 
structure. 

Your article also argues that “apart from inflation, some con- 
trols must endure for a long time yet as tools of the social con- 
science ””—meaning that in a world of scarcities and of unequal 
distribution of wealth, the allocation of goods cannot be left 
solely to the hazards of a free market. This is undoubtedly true ; 
but it would be wrong to suppose that it is only the social in- 
justice of a free-market-distribution that makes controls necessary 
at the present time. Even if wealth and income were distributed 
equally, we should still need controls to ensure, e.g., that suffi- 
cient resources were devoted to exports, or that the composition of 
our imports was such as to provide for the long-term necessities 
of the community, and nor only the immediate preferences of 
individuals.—Yours faithfully, 


NICHOLAS KALDoR 
Houghton Street, W.C.2 


The Coal Target 


Sin,—May I be permitted to make a brief but stern protest 
against a statement of Mr F. B. Cope, writing as the secretary of a 
scientific workers’ committee, in your issue of March 22nd? He 
Says that “ the domestic open coal fire must be replaced by stoves 
burning processed coal (coke, coalite or gas) whatever sentimental 
sacrifices are involved.” What right has he to say “ must”? 
The open coal fire is exceedingly valuable as a stimulant to 
individual reflection and to interesting conversations, and is also 
dearly loved by many of us for its own sake. . It may be an extra- 
vagance. Mr Cope’s wording implies that he is not thinking 
mainly of the critical two years ahead, but of a longer period 
(* succeeding winters ”)}—in which we hope that as output per 
man rises progressively, amenities of various kinds will be steadily 
increased and more widely diffused. Why then “must” we 
Sacrifice an age-old and highly prized amenity? It must be added 

t even now neither the open coal fire nor, for that matter, in- 
telligent discussion are luxuries confined to the rich. They are, 

wever, peculiarly symbolic of what may be called civilisation, 

the decay of which “science” has not yet demonstrably 
that it can save us. 

Yet I write as a passionate believer in the value of science to 
man, and it is largely for this reason that I wish to protest against 

he detriment done to science by the reference to it under the 
Signature to a letter containing the quoted statement. I pursue a 
study, which unhappily has not yet graduated as a science— 
economics. This is concerned with analysing the extent to which 
Procedure and behaviour in a complicated society succeed or fail 
i providing men and women with the things that please them. 

‘Ms is a different kind of problem from that of how to raise a 

given cubic space to a certain temperature with the minimum ex- 


penditure of fuel. Modest though the achievements of economics 
are, yet they are quite good enough for economists to claim that all 
technological proposals of this kind be submitted to economic 
criteria and, if necessary, rejected, 

Without pausing to consider these. matters, Mr’ Cope most un- 
scientifically rushes forward and urges the Government to “ allo- 
cate” a “priority” to his proposals. When these kinds of things 
are. said, it is incumbent on economists to be most vigilant.— 
Yours faithfully, R. F, Harrop 

Christ Church, Oxford 


Fission in the Security Council 


S1r,—The following quotations from the report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Security Council provide at least a 
partial answer to the query in your Note of March 22nd as to 
what has happened to the suggestion that atomic fuel should be 
eee ” in such a way as to make it unsuitable for making 

hs, 

“ Whereas concentrated nuclear fuel is required for bombs, a 
less concentrated material 1s. sufficient for peaceful applications. 
This has led to the suggestion that material be added which may 
make the fuel less suitable for bomb production, while maintain- 
ing its suitability for use in a controlled reactor.. Such materials, 
which are called ‘denaturanis,’ must be chosen so that they are 
extremely difficult to remove from the fuel material proper. 

“It has been suggested that secondary reactors for electric 
power or industrial heating, designed so as not to regenerate 
explosive material, might operate on ‘denatured’ fuel. If so, 
and to the extenr that this proves to be technically feasible and 
effective, diverted material would not be usable for weapons with- 
out further processing, involving large plants and appreciable 
time.” 

I would like to add an analogy that may help in understanding 
the position. The use of methylated spirit requires less strict 
supervision by the Excise authorities than does the use of the 
pure alcohol that can be obtained from methylated spirit by the 
possessor of a still ; but these authorities still require wide powers 
to prevent the illicit distillation of alcohol from methylated spirit. 


From The Economist of 1847 


April 3, 1847 
SHALL THE STATE EDUCATE THE PEOPLE? 


We are ... perfectly convinced that our present system 
of school education is as bad as possible. But we are also 
convinced that our system of cookery is far from good in 
England. It is extremely wasteful. The people generally 
speaking are ignorant of the chemical properties of food, 
and ignorant of the art of making it at once tasteful and 
nutritious. We are of opinion, too, in common we believe 
with many other persons, that the means of. subsistence are 
unfairly distributed. .While some of the population are. fed 
in the most scanty manner, others waste great quantities of 
food in riot and extravagance. We are. sensible of the 
existence of many evils in other parts of the country as in 
education, but as we do not conclude that the Government 
should equalise the means of subsistence, and reform the 
national cookery ; neither can we agree with those who 
affirm that it should provide education for the people. We 
reprobate its interference with education, becayse we do not 
see how it cam.then object to equalising the means of 
subsistence and reforming. our cookery. Nay, we are 
convinced, that from calling on the State to educate the 
people, to calling on it to equalise property, the stages are 
few and short... . 

. . . Education is, with much parade, provided by one. 
class for another ; after many years of schooling, the children 
have learnt little more than their catechism, and, perhaps, 
some little contempt for their less-instructed parents, After 
leaving school, it is a chance’ whether they ever find any 
use or advantage from what they have been taught. Were 
education left untouched by the State, its own beauties 
and inherent advantages are so great that the people would 
be as naturally attracted to it as they are to high wages, 
and would be as eager to obtain it as they are to get plenty 
of fine clothing and wholesome food. 








Similarly, “ denatured ” atomic fuel would .ease the task of in- 

spection but would not greatly lessen the powers that must be 

ziven te the inspectors if they are to prevent its improper use.— 

Yours faithfully, r B. Moon 
Atomic Scientists’ Association, Birmingham Umiversjty 


Smuts Puts the Clock Back 


Sm.—I was very alarmed by the arguments put forward in 
favour of General Smuts’s policy towards Indians in South Africa 
by Mr Meulen in your issue of March 8th. His argument that 
“drastic measures.” were justified against the prospect of a race 
different in culture and tradition swamping the white population 
very much reminds me of the Nazi arguments for their policy 
towards the Jews. I see no profound difference, as both argu- 
ments dismiss the principle of “ equality of man.” I believe it 
to be most essential that this principle should be applied exactly 
there, where it implies inconvenience, whilst I find no particular 
merit in applying it where it does not. 

The difierence between Mr Meulen’s attitude and Fascism is 

10 be found only in the measures he is prepared to agree 10, 1.¢., 
w difference of degree, which is not based on principle but on 
sTactice. 
I had hoped that Germany's deterrent example would suffice 
not only for us but for everyone to perceive, that the only way 
to safeguard humanity is to safeguard one’s mind against inhuman 
conceptions, alike the one of Mr Meulen.—Yours faithfully, 

Hamburg 23, Hagenau 5, Germany RICHARD DEGKWITZ 


Budget Targets 


Srr,—How about a tax on advertisements? Vast sums of 
money from accumulated and undistributed profits are being 
spent in boosting goods that are in any case unobtainable. These 
sums, being allowed as trade expenses, represent a form of tax 
evasion. If a tax on advertisements cuts down the demand for 
newspaper space the press would probably not suffer any loss 


Books and 


American Business 


* Big Business.’’ By Peter F. Drucker. Heinemann. 302 


pages. 10s. 6d. 

Mr Drucker has set out to examine the large business corpora- 
tion, not in its economic, but in its social functioning, inspired by 
the belief that it “has become America’s representative social 
institution ”"—representative that is not of the average, but of the 
norm to which the other economic units of a modern industrial 
state inspire. He reports his findings in two parts: a study of 
its internal structure, “the corporation as human effort,” and a 
siudy of its relationship to the rest of society, “ the corporation 
as a social institution.” 

The expectations aroused by the freshness and importance 
of the theme are disappointed by the treatment. It is not 
merely that Mr Drucker’s material appears to have been 
gathered too exclusively from one field, that of General Motors, 
to whom he served as consultant for eighteen months. It is 
rather that there is lacking the basis of detailed and direct 
observation, of hard facts and precise figures, without which his 
remarkable powers of analysis and exposition seem to be operat- 
ing in a vacuum. A study of the large corporation as a social 
institution remains to be made which will capture something of 
the actuality of life in the factory and in the office and examine 
their principles of organisation and administration in terms of 
the human beings who compose them: it would do for industrial 
society what Bryce’s American Commonwealth did for the United 
States of its time. Big Business, from which all sense of life as 
it is lived in an industrial establishment is wholly lacking ; in 
which even the organisational chart of General Motors is des- 
cribed only by loose analogies to “federalism” and the struc- 
tures of the Prussian Army and the Catholic Church, is, un- 
fortunately, almost wholly lacking in even the raw material fo- 
such a study. This gives the book a curious air of unreality— 
an impression hardly diminished by recollecting that the corpora- 
ton which it principally studies (and, in its main features, warmly 
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of revenue, as the demand for.space is at present much in 
of supply. And a tax on hoardings and placards might have g 
beneficial effect on streets and countryside now suffering ghastly 
disfigurement. Administration should not be difficult—in mog 
European countries every placard has to carry a revenue gs 
and we cannot afford to be too prcud to take a lesson from the 
foreigner. Collection from the press could be on a basis of space 
and circulation. as 
There would still be a loophole—the sandwich man. By 
even he should not defeat the great brains now in charge of our 
affairs. And if they could concentrate their attention on the 
real problem, they would find it a rich source of revenue.—Yours 
faithfully, GERARD TALLACK 
44 Pine Avenue, Gravesend. 


Intellectual Relief for Germany 


S1r,—May I ask for a little space to bring to the notice of your 
readers a request I have just received from the Committee of 
Former Political Prisoners in Germany begging for English papers 
and periodicals? 

The intellectual and spiricual isolation of Germany bears 
hard on the tried and proven anti-Nazis who are engaged in the 
most difficult task of re-educating Germany, a task in which they 
do not always receive full encouragement from officials. 

The secretary of the Inter-Zone office writes: “Since our 
organisation is pursuing the aim of developing the spirit of true 
democracy in Germany we are almost entirely dependent on pub- 
lications abroad. . . German democracy is still a very feeble 
shoot, and it requires assistance from abroad if it is to grow.” 

Anyone able to send either regularly or occasionally, any or all, 
of the publications listed below should send them direct to: 
Hans Schwartz, Inter-Zone Sekretariat, Komitee ehennaliger 
politischer Gefangener, Maria-Louisen-Strasse 132, Hamburg 39, 

The papers are: The Times, The Manchester Guardian, News 
Chronicle, The New Statesman and Nation, The Economist, The 
Spectator, The Tribune, Time and Tide, Reynolds’ News.—Yours 
faithfully, BEATRICE KinG 

28, Aldbourne Road, London, W.12 


Publications 


endorses) was involved, just as the book was completed, in one 
of the largest, longest and most crippling labour disputes ‘in 
American history. 

That is not to deny that Mr Drucker’s book renders certain 
valuable services. It presents its problems—of the accommoda- 
tion of big business internally and externally to the social and 
political claims of modern society—in a clear and pungent form, 
breaking them up into their logical and manageable components. 
It presents certain criticisms and makes certain recommendations. 
More disputably, it relates its conclusions (no small feat this) 
to the philosophy of the author of The End of Economic Mam. 
This is all very stimulating, but it is not very rewarding. Its 
an ¢legant intellectual exercise ; it does not carry conviction. 


East and West 


“The Meeting of East and West.’’ An Inquiry concerning 
World Understanding. By F. S.C. Northrop. Macmillan: 
New York. 531 pages. $6.00. 


Tue author of this formidable book is Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale University. His ultimate aim is to expound his ows 
philosophy which emerges in the last two chapters. But the 
greater part of the book is taken up with the study and crincis@ 
of historic philosophical doctrines of both West and East, views 
ing them in a broad perspective as constituents of different forms 
of civilisation, as “ ideologies.” In the course of his investigation 
the author ranges widely over science, art, sociology and politics, 
and the variety of his topics is reflected in his style, which tt 
lieves tracts of somewhat indigestible philosophical jargon with 
passages of lively impressionistic journalism. 

Professor Northrop starts from the fact that in the world 10-day 
“ ideological conflicts are present everywhere.” He refers at tht 
outset to the ideological conflict between the Western 
and Russian Communism, and in Chapter VI provides a Vey 
competent and interesting critique of Marxism as a philosophied 
system. But he claims that this is not the most important idee 
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logical difference—an eminence which he assigns to the older 
contrast of Eastern and Western civilisation. Herclaims that his 
own philosophy reconciles the basi¢ world-views of East and West. 
His account of the matter, however, involves hiny in a curious 
definition of “ Eastern”; he first of all. excludes Islam.and then 
equates Chinese to Indian thought by an extremely fanciful and 


unjustifiable interpretation of Confucianism. It is clear that what 
really interests Professor Northrop as a philosopher is, Indian 
thought. On the other hand, he is attracted by things Chinese, 
and seems anxious to group China and India together in a way 
that cannot be done without violence to cultural facts. 

It is symptomatic of the author’s approach to the contemporary 
world that he starts his survey with Mexico. His geographical 
angle of vision is American, not European, and this also accounts 
in part for the preoccupation with China, which comes so naturally 
to many Americans imbued with the enthusiasms of the “ Pacific 
Era.” The book is indeed significant of a specifically American 
endeavour to attain “a more inclusive, truly international, cultural 
ideal which provides scientifically grounded intellectual and 
emotional foundations for a partial world sovereignty.” In its 
tendency to seek spiritual refreshment in Asia the book is often 
reminiscent of Koestler’s The Yogi and the Commissar and 
Aldous Huxley’s The Perennial Philosophy, but it strikes a more 
robust and optimistic note than either of these ; it is the work of 
an American who is at ease with engineers as well as with yogis, 
even though not enamoured of commissars. This philosophy may 
not be perennial, but it is good twentieth-century American, and 
its catholicity of interest comes from strength and not weakness. 


European Population 


“European Population Transfers, 1939-45.’ 
Schechtman, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Press. 532 pages. 21s. 


MR SCHECHTMAN’S book is one of a series on the reconstruction 
of Europe which is being published in America under the auspices 
of the Institute of World Affairs. It contains a great deal of valu- 
able information about certain of the changes rhat have taken place 
in the ethnic geography of Europe during the war ; it is copiously 
and painstakingly documented, efficiently indexed, and objectively 
presented. But unfortunately it is not the book suggested by its 
title. At the most, it can only claim to be an unfinished study. 

In his introduction the author confesses that his picture is in- 
complete, and that the bulk of his data is taken from newspaper 
reports, mostly German. The result is a sadly lopsided survey. 
Over two-thirds of the book’s 500 pages are devoted to Hitler’s 
programme for the repatriation of Auslandsdeutsch from Eastern 
Europe. This section includes brief references to the Jewish and 
Polish populations which were evacuated to make room for the 
resettlement of these Germans, but gives only a few clues as to 
their ultimate fate. Mr Schechtman then turns to the transfers 
of Soviet, Finnish and Balkan minorities carried out by German, 
Soviet and other authorities during the war years. It is under- 
standable that the absence of reliable information has compelled 
him to dismiss many of these movements rather summarily. But 
it is difficult to understand why there is no reference at all to some 
of the most interesting transfers. Mr Schechtman describes the 
Soviet evacuation of Volga Germans into the Asiatic hinterland, 
but does not mention the similar evacuation of Poles from the 
area east of the Curzon Line. The only detailed information 
about the deportation of Jews is confined to those taken from 
north-western Poland. Nothing is said about the Germanisation 
of such areas as Alsace-Lorraine. And the enormous transfers 
which began in 1945 are not even mentioned. 

In a final chapter Mr Schechtman outlines the lessons of past 
experience. But he wisely concludes that there can be no hard- 
and-fast rules governing either the necessity for, or the chances of 
success of, any given transfer. However that may be, it is un- 
fortunate that fuller information about wartime transfers is not 
yet available, and that the most important transfers involved in 
the post-war settlement have already been carried out with very 
little respect for the lessons of the past. 


By Joseph E. 
Oxford University 


Power of the Cinema 
By J. P. Mayer. Faber and Faber. 


‘Sociology of Films.’ 


328 pages, 15s. net. 
Mg Mayer is a crusader. No one who reads this book can doubt 
the sincerity of his conviction that the cinema has a profound 

€ on its audiences and that it is in the main a bad in- 
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fluence. In fact, his belief in his cause is so passionate that it 
transcends his clumsy literary style—the book abounds in such 
phrases as “value patterns” and “ sensation-perception 
mechanisms ”—and almost persuades the reader that he must 
always be.right. Almost—but the query persists: is this real 
evidence? As Mr Mayer shows in two interesting chapters which 
summarise some American investigations in the early ’thirties, the 
subject is not one that can readily be investigated by the statistical 
method. What he does, therefore, is to give. what amount to his 
clinical impressions, which is all very well provided he is aware 
of the drawbacks of the evidence and warns his readers of its 
dangers. Instead, he defiantly’ states, after describing one child’s 
reactions, “ There must exist tens of thousands of Hazels in this 
country... The social conditions of her case allow strict and 
valid generalisations, though I am unable to say whether 100,000 
Hazels are similarly affected or merely 99,999.” 

But why, the reader asks, should Hazel be regarded as repre- 
sentative? Or the secondary schoolgirls of Hampstead, whose 
essays on the films they like and dislike are given and discussed 
in detail? Why, especially, should the people who wrote to him 
through the Picturegoer (prizes being offered for the best letters) 
describing their reactions to films be considered representative of 
the adult cinema audience of this country? One has the feeling 
that Mr Mayer is too convinced of. the rightness of his cause to 
have troubled to test sufficiently the efficacy of his weapons. 

Most people probably have the clinical impression that the 
cinema’s influence is very important, especially on children, who, 
as Mr Mayer very pertinently cemarks, often cannot see isolated 
scenes in the context of the whole story and therefore lose the 
moral that it tries to present. Few, too, will dispute the absurdity 
of the present method of classifying films as A, U and H. But 
just how permanent the cinema’s influence is, and how strongly 
it affects people’s lives and actions, one is still left guessing even 
after reading all the clinical data Mr Mayer has so industriously 
collected and presented in this sometimes infuriating, but never- 
theless interesting, book. 


Local Government 


“A History of Local Government.’’ By K. B. Smellie. Allen 
and Unwin. 172 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Tus is a valuable short history. The first chapter, which in 
many ways is the most interesting, deals with the genesis of local 
government prior to 1832 and from then onwards .the main 
developments—the creation of new types of authority, the ex- 
tension of functions, the periodic reorganisations of finance, the 
modern extension of central control—are faithfully and briefly 
recorded. The emphasis is descriptive rather than critical, 
although judgments are offered on some points, such as the 
undesirability of confusing health functions with those of public 
assistance. Current problems, such as the issue of regionalism, 
are not ignored but their treatment is too perfunctory to be 
satisfactory, even in a book of this size. Indeed the weakest part 
of the book is the comparatively short section dealing with the 
period from 1929 to the present day, when the swift march of 
administrative changes seems to have defeated the attempt to hold 
it in perspective. It is a pity that there is not a specific chapter 
on the post-war problems in local government that have now 
to be faced. Reform in local government, as Mr Smellie’s own 
historical account demonstrates, has always been forced upon it 
by the external logic of administrative necessity. Once created, 
a local body, whether elected or appointed, is difficult to abolish ; 
but, if it becomes unsuitable, it will be progressively by-passed 
until the accumulation of separate authorities compels some 
drastic measure of reorganisation. Mr Smellie rather ignores 
the steady growth of new administrative pressures, which may 
soon force some such crisis on the present system of local 
government. The result is a certain tendency for his history 
to be backward-looking rather than forward-looking, although 
this does not alter the fact that, within the limits which he sets 
himself, his book is both fair and informative. 


Shorter Notice 


“The Furnished Houses (Rent Control) Act, 1946,’’ By L. G, 
H. Horton-Smith. Justices of the Peace Limited. 47 pages. 
4s. 


Mr. L. G. H. Horton-Smiru, barrister, is chairman of a London 
Furnished Houses Rent Control Tribunal. The book consists of a 
number of ions arising on the Act with their answers and should 
be of considerable practical value to those concerned in the adminis- 
tration, and with the effects, of the Act. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Farm Surpluses 


(From a Correspondent in Iowa) 


N a hungry world, American farmers are still haunted by the 

spectre of unsaleable farm surpluses. Ruinous gluts of the 
1930s are fresh in mind ; recent experiences with cotton and 
potatoes bring the spectre home. Cotton remained surplus 
throughout the war, with a full year’s supply in storage in the 
United States on the eve of each harvest. It took poor crops 
in both 1945 and 1946 to reduce the carryover to one-third 
of a year’s supply. Last autumn’s potato yield was sold, given 
away, used to capacity by distillers, and even exported—and 
still quantities were left to rot in the ground or be crushed by 
government bulldozers. 

“It’s hard to believe, here in the land of plenty,” chats the 

orn Belt monthly, Successful Farming, “but the experts in 
the US Department of Agriculture say the world will. be 
hungry again this year.” An Iowa farmer wrote to another paper, 
“Farmers never in history have had so much to be thankful 
for. I only hope that farm prices do not get any more out of line 
s© as to cause anybody in this country to go hungry.” This 
blind spot toward hunger beyond the national border is the 
rule; the exception is the frequency with which people call on 
newspapers, radio stations, and prosperous immigrants to trans- 
late letters of thanks from European recipients of food packages. 
Yet the record income of United States farmers in 1946 is due 
to coincidence of the end of price control, famine in Europe 
and Asia, and bumper crops in America. 

President Truman’s official proclamation of the “end of 
hostilities ” limits to 1947 and 1948 the Government’s promise 
to maintain prices of farm products at 90 per cent of “ parity.” 
So this Congress, not its successor, must write a legislative 
programme for postwar agriculture. Politicians had hoped to 
postpone it until after the 1948 election. There is still no very 
broad consensus on how to deal with possible surpluses. Policy 
could be directed towards export of farm products ; or towards 
government limitation of production to the size of the domestic 
market ; or towards government-encouraged expansion of the 
domestic market, either through better diets or more non-food 
uses. The New Deal tried all of these in some degree. 

“ Parity ” is that devious calculation, designed to give farm 
products the same relative purchasing power they had in Ameri- 
can agriculture’s Golden Age—1g10-14. Without production 
control it makes little sense, and the 1910-14 base becomes 
more and more absurd as time goes on. Even farmers’ organisa- 
tions agree it must be altered. To take its place a committee 
of the New Dealish National Farmers’ Union, which met this 
March in Topeka, Kansas, endorsed a “ forward pricing ” plan, 

~ proposed by Professor Theodore W. Schultz, of the University 
of Chicago. This was the lure which won the big wartime 
imereases in oil-producing crops: announcing in advance of a 
crop year (or livestock cycle) a price the government will 
guarantee at its end, setting the price high (or low) enough to 
bring out the desired production. 

The three large conservative farm associations have not gone 
as far as that towards undermining the idol of parity pricing. But 
at a joint meeting in Buffalo, N.Y., last autumn, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, and the National 
Council of Farm Co-operatives agreed that the parity formula 
should be revised, “ giving, among other things, careful con- 
sideration to a ten-year moving average adjusted to the 1910-14 
overall. parity relati ip, and to inclusion of farm labour costs 
in the parity index.” For the two years of postwar price sup- 
ports, however, these associations would retain the existing 

formula to calculate parity for wheat, maize, cotton, tobacco, 


rice, and peanuts, the “ basic crops ” of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. On other crops the Farm Bureau is willing to see 
government price guarantees paid only to those who stay within 
production quotas—a proviso since announced by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture for potatoes. But in general, farmets 
dislike government limitation of farm production. i 

The lost export market for American farm products 
reappeared with war and postwar conditions, but in spite of 
the additional demand likely as a result of this winter’s weather 
in Europe and the British Isles, few expect it to last more than 
another year or so, The swift ending of lend-lease and Unrra 
were in part over-hasty anticipations of returning economic 
self-sufficiency in the Eastern Hemisphere. True, the Farm 
Bureau now champions Reciprocal Trade Agreements and grad- 
ual “adjustment” of international trade barriers, but slips 
weasel words into its resolutions of support—while midwest 
congressmen continue to take belligerently protectionist stands, 
So do a few of the state Commissioners of Agriculture in the 
South, once the great free trade area. 

Farm and small town conservatism stands in the way of most 
of the New Deal devices for attacking surpluses by increasing 
domestic consumption of agricultural products through sub 
sidies to consumers and the poor. However, the school lunch 
programme seems likely to become permanent and general. 
This involves federal grants-in-aid to help local groups provide 
well-balanced hot midday meals at cost to all children in school, 
and free to those whose parents cannot afford payment. Re- 
appearance of surpluses might revive other such devices. 

Meanwhile, one of the white hopes of the nineteen-thirties 
for absorbing farm surpluses seems more blurred than ever: 
finding industrial uses so that the farm market would no longer 
be limited to the capacity of man’s stomach and the length of his 
shirt. “‘ Farm chemurgy,” its more fanatical proponents call it 
The National Farm Chemurgic Council held its annual meeting 
this March in Oklahoma City to hear chemists tell of such mat- 
vels as making nylon out of corn cobs. But the Ford Motor 
Company recently discontinued manufacture of moulded parts 
from soybean plastics. Wartime efforts to make alcohol and 
butadiene for synthetic rubber from grain proved uneconomic 
under peacetime conditions. 

New industrial uses for agricultural products, byproducts, 
and wastes are constantly being found, but so are new 
substitutes for agricultural products. The synthetic fibres 
rayon and nylon first hit an imported natural fibre, silk, but 
the effects of chemical research do not stop at the edge of 
the Water or the Farm Belt. Already cotton as well as silk 
is staggering under the pressure—of nylon tyre cords for 
ample. Numbers of new synthetic fibres are entering the 
competition. Wool and leather are insecure; coal, am 
other minerals, air and even water, vie with farm products 
the raw materials of new chemical industries. In time, 
may follow fibre out of the farmer’s monopoly. 5." 

At best, the chemurgic farm loses the combination of inde 
pendence and steady demand that has been the boon of staple 
farming. The essence of the chemical industry is constant 
research, constant change: soybeans today, bagasse tomorrow, 
petroleum on Friday week. Even without chemurgic tir 
mings, American commercial farmers are having to adjust 
unstable prices, unstable demand, ever-changing nqu 
pests, grades, and markets. That is part of the price of ip 
trial civilisation. It explains the farmer’s emphasis ™ ™® 


politics, on the search for factors of stability. rae 
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Anti-Trust Activity 


(From a Correspondent in Chicago) 


W HEN the United States entered the recent war, its anti- 
trust laws were being enforced upon a scale, to judge 
by the number of presentations, four times larger than ever 
before in their history. During the war, in spite of a series 
of dramatic prosecutions of international cartels, enforced com- 
petition gave way temporarily to control of the economy by 
various war agencies. fcday, as the last cf the wartime con- 
trols are being liquidated, the primacy of the competitive policy 
is being restored, 

The end of the war found control of American industry more 
highly concentrated than ever before. The 250 largest manu- 
facturing corporations, which owned 65 per cent of the nation’s 
productive facilities in 1939, operated 79 per cent of the new 
war facilities built with Federal funds and in September, 1944, 
held 75 per cent of the prime. war supply contracts. 

An effort is being made to sell about $114 billion worth of 
Government-owned war plants in such a way as to reduce 
industrial concentration. The Surplus Property Act provides 
that such sales shall be designed to strengthen free and indepen- 
dent enterprise and discourage monopolies. When a plant 
worth more than $5 million is sold, the Attorney General 
reviews the sale and reports whether it is consistent with this 
purpose. In the aluminium industry, leases of Government 
plants to Reynolds Metals Company and Permanenie Metals 
Corporation have gone some way towards loosening the control 
formerly enjoyed by the Aluminium Company of America. In 
1944 this company controlled productive capacity for alumina, 
primary aluminium, and sheet, strip, and plate which ranged 
from 86 per cent to 96 per cent of the total American capacity. 
At the end of 1946 it controlled from 44 to 54 per cent of the 
nation’s capacity for the same products, A similar diffusion 
of control has been accomplished in the sale of Government- 
owned nitrogen plants. However, these cases are exceptional. 
Nearly 70 per cent of all sales and leases of Government-owned 
war plants prior to 1947 were made to about 60 concerns, which 
are among the largest 250 manufacturing enterprises in the 
country. A striking example is the steel plant at Geneva, Utah, 
largest in the Far West, which was sold, with the approval of 
the Attorney General, to a subsidiary of the country’s largest 
steel producer, the United States Steel Corporation. 

The growth of economic concentration has aroused some 
political protest. Last year a Senate committee made public a 
report by the Smaller War Plants Corporation which said that 
the war had enhanced industrial concentration and predicted 
that concentration would remain higher in the post war years. 
Just before the Democrats lost their committee chairmanships, 
the Senate Small Business Committee published a report on 
the future of independent business which treated the concen- 
tration of economic power as the principal problem of the day 
and offered a variety of remedial recommendations, including 
the establishment of a new Department of Small Business, in- 
creased appropriations to enforce the anti-trust laws, new laws 
against. mergers of competing corporations and against use of 
basing-point systems of pricing, reorganization of the patent 
system, registration of trade associations, and requirement that 
corporations engaged in interstate comm:rce operate under 
Federal rather than state charters. naolde 

Use of the anti-trust laws to dissolve 1::ye corporations is 
also beginning. A Federal court has declared that the country’s 
largest grocery chain is an illegal combination in restraint of 
trade, and the Supreme Court has sustained an anti-trust deci- 
sion which requires divorcement of the manufacture of sleeping 
cats from their operation by the Pullman Company, which 
formerly monopolized: both kinds of business. These cases 
Were initiated several years ago, but they are now regarded as 
merely the first skirmishes of a campaign by the Department 
of Justice to break up some of the larger and more powerful 
enterprises. The Federal Trade Commission has renewed, its 


long-standing recommendation that the law be amended to 
make mergers difficult. 

_ The attack upon bigness is the most recent development 
in a broad revival of anti-trust prosecutions. More than 
twenty cases, many of which involve international cartel activity, 
were postponed to allow the defendants to concentrate upon 
war work. These are now on their way through the courts; A 
test case to determine whether the use of basing-point formulas 
is illegal price-fixing is being carried to the Supreme Court 
by the Federal Trade Commission, which failed to establish 
this doctrine in a lower court. However, prosecutions of new 
price-fixing agreements are still relatively few, since. there is 
little incentive to make such arrangements while goods are scarce 
and prices are rising. 

Control of Congress by the Republican Party is not likely 
to diminish the importance of the anti-trust laws. True, this 
party contains a group which is tender of the interests of big 
business, but it also contains Western agrarian radicals devoted 
to the enforcement of competition. In spite of protests by the 
Department of Justice, an effort is being made to pass a law 
under which rate conferences organized by railways and road 
haulage lines may be registered with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and may operate under its approval. A similar 
bill was favourably reported from committee in the last Con- 
gress, but failed to pass. Among the many labour bills now 
under consideration are several which propose to make the 
anti-trust laws applicable to restrictive practices by labour 
unions, as was the case until unions were granted immunity by 
the Court’s interpretation of some of the New Deal labour laws. 
Off-setting these proposals from the conservative side is a bill 
by a Republican Senator from Oregon which seeks to tighten 
the anti-trust laws, It would specifically prohibit participation 
in international cartels. It would require registration of patent 
licence agreements and would prevent them from containing 
restrictions about price, quantity, or field of business activity. 
It would increase appropriations for enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws and would impose heavier penalties upon those who 
violate these laws It would also provide for annual public 
reports by the President about the extent of monopolistic prac- 
tices, for directives by him designed to coordinate the attack 
upon monopoly throughout the Federal Government, and for 
supplementary devices, such as easier credit for small business 
and modification of freight rate structures, which might foster 
competition. 

That such divergent tendencies express no serious disagree- 
ment about the basic philosophy of the anti-trust laws is evident 
in the fact that there is general agreement in support of the 
portions of the draft charter of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion which are designed to curb international cartels. Both 
parties take this part of the charter for granted. Leading busi- 
ness groups have endorsed the proposal, though some of them 
apparently ‘hope that a way can be found to use the looser 
provisions 'of the international charter as a means of relaxing 
the domestic anti-trust laws. Newspaper and political comment 
has been generally favourable, with occasional criticism on the 
ground that the charter is not strong enough. 
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American Notes 


Questions and Answers on Greece 


March 31st—the date by which President Truman had hoped 
Congress would have acted on the Greek and Turkish loans— 
has now come and gone, with the hearings before the Senate 
Committee still incomplete. The full Senate debate will not start 
until April 7, and that in the House will follow. Questions and 
projected amendments are legion ; Senator Vandenberg has col- 
lected 400 questions and sifted them down to 100; the list of 
amendments already number 23. The debate is unlikely to be 
either short or sweet. rh 

From this barrage it is already clear that the Administration 
is most vulnerable on the score of by-passing the United Nations ; 
and this omission is being hastily repaired, Mr Austin has ex- 
plained at Lake Success that the American initiative was merely 
of “temporary and emergency” character until Uno could take 
over, and that it complemented, rather than undermined, the 
activities of Uno in the Balkans. The new preamble to the bill, 
written by Senators Vandenberg and Connally, serves the same 
purpose ; and Senator Vandenberg now proposes an amendment 
which would give the United Nations a veto power over the 
extension of American funds to Greece and Turkey. Some of 
this new devotion to the prestige of the United Nations is simply 
good strategy on the part of the opponents of the bill; in part 
the United Nations may merely be a handy excuse for inaction. 
But it is significant that second thoughts on Greece have all 
ruled out the appearance of unilateral action. : 

The opposition on the left has another string to its bow: the 
high proportion of military, as opposed to civilian, aid in the 
plan. Mr Clayton’s tentative outline of how the money would 
be spent is hotly disputed by Senators Pepper and Taylor. The 
scheme is for the $100 millions to Turkey to be spent exclusively 
on defence ; the $300 millions for Greece would be divided, half 
for defence, half for relief and rehabilitation. Senator Pepper’s 
resolution would deny any aid to Turkey, and would extend only 
funds for relief to Greece, and those only through the United 
Nations. 

There is as yet no suggestion that Congress will repudiate 
the President’s plan, whatever conditions may be attached. But 
in answering the questions of Congress, the Administration is 
steering a nervous course between playing up and playing down 
the Russian bogy. What a tight-rope has to be walked is illus- 
trated, at the other extreme, by the suggestion that if the United 
States is going to be tough, it had better go all the way: that 
General Marshall, and the heads of the Army and Navy, should 
take over the control of atomic energy from the Lilienthal Com- 
mission, and that the new Seoretary of State should, metaphoric- 
ally, tuck the atom bomb under his arm when he pays his 
diplomatic calls. This is a genie which may be hard to put back 
in the bottle as the debate continues. 


® * * 


Mr Truman on Prices 


The fresh burst of speculative activity in the commodity 
markets over the last few weeks is mow engaging the constant 
attention of Mr Truman’s economic advisers At a Press con- 
ference held last week,.the President declared that the price level 
had reached a point where it was quite easy for industry to “ see 
the writing on the wall,” while Mr John W. Snyder, for the 
Treasury, said that prices were “altogether out of line” and that 
the government had been discussing the position continuously 
with representatives of the basic industries. Both praised the 
price reduction policy announced quite recently by such under- 
takings as Ford and International Harveszer, and both hinted 
that further price revisions of this type may accrue in other basic 
industries. It is suggested that Washington spokesmen have been 
pressing US Steel to give a new impetus to price reduction. 

Last week, however, US Steel denied that any general price 
revision was in prospect, and other manufacturers, while they 
are admittedly reluctant to raise prices again, are very cautious 
in admitting that downward adjustments are possible. Wage 
rates are still rising. A few weeks ago, the oil refinery workers 
got 20 cents am hour, an advance of about 15 per cent. The rubber 
workers got 8-10 per cent, the steel workers may settle for a similar 
amount this month, while automobile workers are still demand- 
ing 23.§ cents an hour—though they will probably settle at a 
substantial discount on this bid. Telephone and rail wage nego- 
tiations have also reached awkward stages. Organised labour, 
generally, does not want to strike, but it is determined to cash 
in to some extent on the present prosperity. In spite of all pre- 
dictions of impending collapse, therefore, industry does not believe 
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that the present climate is suitable for downward price adjyst. 
ments. 

Meanwhile, the government cannot do very much to reverse 
the price trend in the present political set-up. It can set its face 
against tax reductions, and it can put up a few more barriers 
against speculators in the commodity markets. But even on 
Budget policy it will be forced to compromise with the majority 
party, and the most that it can do will amount to very: little 
against the powerful forces now exerting their pressure on pri 
levels, On Truman estimates, the 1947-48 Budget might leaye 
as much as $5 billion to $6 billion for debt redemption, while 
the cash surplus of the Treasury over the first six months of 1 
might be as much as $3 to $4 billion. In so far as this debt is 
held by the Federal Reserve system, redemption could exercise 
a sharply deflationary effect on member bank reserves. The other 
line of approach for the government is the long-discussed “ de. 
frosting” of short-term money rates, though this move, if and 
when it occurs, will not be intended as a sharply deflationary 
but as a barrier against possiblg new inflationary pressure arising 
from the so-called “ monetisation ” of debt 


* * * 


The Controls Behind the Loans 


An observer said last week, “ Congress must be a very great 
body, it moves so slowly.” March 31st was a deadline, not only 
for the Greek and Turkish loans, but for that last handful of 
controls which even the free enterprisers cannot lightly discard, 
They were reprieved at the eleventh hour. In February, President 
Truman asked Congress to extend certain of the authorities granted 
by the Second War Powers Act, which was due to expire on 
March 31st. The controls involved work two ways: they regulate 
domestic distribution of sugar, rice, certain drugs, and imported 
industrial commodities which are short in the United States ; they 
also make possible American participation in the world food pool, 
which lays down international “ fair shares ” and authorises alloca- 
tions and priorities which make a proportion of American produc- 
tion available for relief exports. Allocations are necessary for 
wheat and fats, for example, and priorities on the railroads are 
essential if wheat, coal and fats are to reach the ports despite a 
box-car shortage worse than anything experienced during the war. 
Without these controls the dollar could outbid the poorer and 
hungrier countries ; in the ensuing scramble prices would rise and 
the needy go without. 

Congress baulked at renewing these powers en bloc. Separate 
measures have been enacted for sugar and rubber, but for the rest 
a hasty extension of the War Powers Act until June 3oth has had 
to suffice. The debate over sugar controls was bitter, and in the 
end a compromise had to be arranged between those who wished 
to abolish controls altogether and those who, like Senator Tobey, 
wished them extended for a year and heatedly attacked members 
of his own party for opening the door to the sugar speculator, 
The pressure on the Senate stemmed partly from housewives, who 
will now get 35 instead of 25 pounds a year, but chiefly from the 
industrial users of sugar, who are chafing at the limits on their 
production and profits imposed by the sugar restrictions. 

Between now and June 30th Congress will go over the controls 
individually ; it will also have to act on the extension of the 
Export Control Act, which President Truman has requested to 
protect domestic supplies of short commodities and to enable the 
Administration to direct exports to countries which need them 
most. ; 

To retain controls, even for export, goes against the grain of a 
Congress which has triumphantly liquidated them at home. 
Evidently there will be a bitter struggle inside the Republican 
party between the followers of Senator Taft, who has no use for 
“interference” in the domestic distribution of wheat and fats, or 
for American co-operation in international allocations, and those 
who like Senator Aiken believe that no foreign loan can offset 
the damage done by letting allocations and export controls lapse. 
The loans themselves will become illusory if they cannot be turned: 
into goods, and distribution is to be by scramble. This decision 
i one lies at the very core of a consistent foreign economic: 
policy. i 

’ * * 
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Return of the Tourist ? 
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would welcome, feed and lodge, sixty to seventy thousand visitors 
next summer. Meanwhile, possible carrying space going up in 
smoke on the other side of the pier was throwing more soot than 
light on the problem of, how these thousands could be taken 
over and brought back again. 

Travel hopes burgeon on both sides of the Atlantic, but with 
different ends. Britain. and the continent want American dollars 
(which used to come from tourists at the rate of $300 million a 
year), and are apparently preparing to furnish a modicum of food, 
lodging and transportation in exchange. Americans want charm, 
ruins, horror, history, family reunions, the simple. sensation of 
going abroad. They are prepared to find that the food, the beds 
and the train service which they buy in the process of satisfying 
less. tangible desires are good or bad—in either event they will 
talk about them. They know that steamship fares have gone up 
15 to 30 per cent, They are being warned that the kind of travel 
facilities which they used to buy on an inclusive basis at $21 a day 
will now cost $25, and that the simpler type for which their poorer 
cousins paid $12 a day will now cost $17. These higher rates 
are not surprising, but those who plan to pay them have not yet 
had a chance to measure quality against price. 

All kinds of people are planning to go to all kinds of places, 
without much knowledge of what the going will entail. Two 
thousand Scandinavian servants who have been saving fat wages 
during the war years will take them home and come back again 
for more. The Northern and Southern Baptists will sample 
international affairs by means of a conference in Copenhagen. 
The Czechs in Iowa are preparing gymmastic displays for the 
first post-war reunion of the famous Sokol groups in Prague, 
apparently confident that the Army will find ways of routeing 
their trains through Germany. As for the unclassified travel- 
hungry, their applications for space are already exceeding the 
demand, and two thousand of them want to take their motor-cars 
with them into lands which still ration petrol. 

In all this, the core of the problem is not so much how to get 
them over as how to bring them back.’ Of the pre-war trans- 
atlantic fleet, only about 20 per cent remains—eight ships out of 
40 or 50, and of major tonnage only the Queens. During the 
summer months those eight ships would have room for 155,000 
people, while the seven air lines could carry 200,000 more. But 
unless the piled-up demand for western passage which has crowded 
all available space since the war’s end were somehow blocked 
off, only a fraction of this 355,000 could come home again. The 


government is, therefore, issuing ourist visas only to those who 
have guaranteed passage back. 

It is not surprising that the representatives of. fifteen inter- 
national steamship lines meeting in Paris on the day the “ Johar 
Ericsson” burned found it-unwise.to set agreed scales. of steam- 
ship fares until October. Steamship and travel offices. are. expect- 
ing to look like the nylon stocking. queues Jast spring,.and if 
stockings could be sold under the counter, steamship. tickets: may 
also move by devious and not unprofitable ways. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr John L. Lewis, the United Mineworkers’ leades recently 
decided to withdraw the coal strike notice timed for April. rst. 
This week, Mr Lewis decreed that beginning from that date, the 
bituminous coal workers should suspend labour for one. week 
“as a memorial to miners killed in the recent Illinois pit ex~ 
plosion.” By the withdrawal of formal notice, Mr Lewis saved 
his union $2,700,000 in court fines, gave fresh notice to the private 
mine Operators that the struggle is not over, and demonstrated 
once again his personal mastery of the mineworkers. Charges of 
“criminal negligence” in terms of mine administration may not 
be without foundation (if directed at the right quarters) but they 
carry less conviction when timed to coincide so precisely with 
the personal ambitions of Mr Lewis. 


* 


A wage dispute with one firm of brokers threatens a general 
strike on Wall Street later this month, according to leaders of 
United Financial Employees, the Labour Federation body cover- 
ing workers both on the Stock and Curb Exchanges. If media- 
tion fails to avert a strike, the dispute may last for some time 
since the union has claims against several other firms and asserts 
that it has been unable to obtain any satisfaction through the 
usual negotiating bodies. 


* 

The Civil Aeronautics Boards has approved an advance of 
10 per cent in airline passenger fares, to slightly more than § 
cents a mile. This will leave airline rates at levels comparing 
favourably with those for Pullman car travel, and in the opinion 
of the industry’s leaders, will put the airlines back on to a solvent 
basis, though it may well slow down the earlier rate of expansion. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Ghosts of Vichy 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


HE crisis which hovered over M. Ramadier’s Cabinet last 
week was both more and less serious than the periodical 
deadlock so familiar to French politics. It was less serious because 
none of the main parties wanted the Government to fall, and 
were therefore willing to clutch at any compromise they could 
find ; until their tactics change—perhaps in another few months— 
M. Ramadier is safe. It was more serious because it brought to 
a head, in certain of its aspects, a threat to French parliamentary 
institutions that goes far beyond the scope of party strategy. 
Policy in Indo-China, it is true, was more than a mere vehicle 
for dispute. There has been a genuine difference of opinion on 
the best way to handle the Annamese independence movement. 
Formally, the Government parties are all agreed on the desir- 
ability of establishing “a free association of peoples within the 
framework of the French Union” ; in fact, of course, this kind 
of formula, so dear to the French mind, is open to a number of 
varying and even contradictory interpretations. The Right and 
e Right translate it into terms of more or less charitable 
trusteeship, allowing that the “ natives” may have some voice in 
managing their own affairs, but making sure, at the same time, 
that French dividends in rubber, cotton and rice are amply 
Premineed by the presence of French soldiers and administrators. 
tis a fact Which may seem remarkable enough in English eyes 
that only the Communists have tacklzd the Indo-China problem 
in terms comparable with the latest British approach to Burma. 


The Socialists have paid lip-service to the same imaginative policy ; 


but their actions have not kept pace with their words. The issue 
has lain between a “colonial” and a “dominion” policy. 

The root issue in last week’s crisis, however, was not so much 
Indo-China as the continued development of the Fourth Republic. 
This may sound strange with an Assembly in which even the 
extreme Right labels itself “ Moderate Republican”; bur labels 
are nowhere more misleading than in modern France. The 
extreme Right is neither Moderate nor Republican ; and how far 
it is from being reconciled to the Constitution of 1946 can be 
gauged by the sad confusion of loyalties in which the French 
bourgeoisie lives to-day. What is little less than outright sedition 
on the extreme Right tones down to self-destructive criticism in 
the Centre, but of this there is an outpouring as impressive by 
its dazzling brilliance as by its unfailing abundance. #- 

The foreigner who takes up any of the “ intellectual dailies ”— 
with Figaro and Combat at their head—can only conclude that 
many thoughtful Frenchmen live in an atmosphere of acute 
mental discomfort and moral instability, while nothing in France 
amounts to more than negation and despair. If he goes farther 
to the Right and reads Aurore and Epoque, he will be packing 
his. bags ‘by lunch-tim: and taking the first train home. The 
impression is perhaps exaggerated: yet these are states of mind 
not difficult to run across in France. It may be hard to kick 
against the constitutional pricks: thousands, it seems, are doing 
it every day. 


This almost Gadarene pessimism cannot be explained by the 
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basic facts of the French political and economic position. A bare 
summary of things achieved by the coalition governments of the 
last two years would provide impressive evidence of the far- 
reaching degree to which a shattered society had been pulled to 
its feet and pieced together again. Important structural reforms 
backed alike by Socialists, Christian-Democrats and Communists 
have brought the ownership and direction of wide sections of 
the Frénch economy into line with the aspirations of those who, 
during the years of occupation, planned a new and rejuvenated 
France. A reform of the civil service that is not far from a 
revolution has been framed and placed upon the statute book. 
Young and enthusiastic military leaders have begun the rebuild- 
ing of the armed forces. 

French industry has made long strides towards recovery; a 
strong and vigorous trade union movement has accepted the 
challenge to higher production and the national planning of wages. 
The association of the working-class in the management of in- 
dustry has made reassuringly good progress ; and, with few ex- 
ceptions, peace has reigned between workers and employers. 
Large sums of money have been borrowed on advantageous terms 
from America and Britain, and much of this has been turned to 
good account. In spite of astronomical figures and dizzy balance 
sheets the financial position is far from catastrophic, the note 
circulation not much in excess of what is justified by existing 
price levels. The manpower shortage has been faced with realism 
and—at last weck’s agreement for the import of 200,000 Italian 
workers in 1947 showed—with initial success. Even admitting 
that much is still cane badly and even dishonestly, and that 
some aspects of French life have yet to recover from the demoral- 
isation of defeat, it is nevertheless clear that there are also solid 
grounds for encouragement. 


Scandals on the Right 


Yet the Fourth Republic, clearly, is still a frail creation. It is 
too easily forgotten, perhaps, that the struggle between Vichy 
and the Resistance was a civil war which split deeply along the 
grain of traditional loyalties. The ghost of Vichy still walks in 
France ; and the chain of complicities which linked so many 
bien-pensants to Pétain has now begun to rattle. Within the last 
few weeks a dozen “ scandals” have dazzled the publit with tales 
of ill-gotten gold and triple betrayals—and not one of these 
affaires has failed to strike a political note. Their complexities 
defy coherent description. It is found, two years after the end 
of the war, that an ex-colonel of the Resistance, a suppesed hero, 
was by his own admission the man who betrayed several members 
of the National Council of Resistance in June, 1943. 


These affaires, it may be argued, are nothing but the inevitable 
repercussions of invasion and occupation. Perhaps: but the evil 
of them lies in their persistence. They have served .to lift the 
lid on a number of French consciences: amd what goes on 
inside seems far from pleasant. The affaires may affect only 
a small minority of Frenchmen: The alarming thing is that so 
many of them are explicable only in terms of political affiliations. 
One by one, with unhappy regularity, they reveal their hidden 
springs of action in rerms of a blind and violent anti-communism. 
Far from being reconciled to the existence of a strong and con- 
structive working-class movement in France, the Right and all 
who cleave to the Right are steering obstinately towards a re- 
newal of the battle which the men of Vichy opened seven years 
ago. 

Tt ma@y be melodramatic to talk of plots against the Republic. 
It is never as simple as that. Yet, deliberately or not, the publi- 
cists of the Centre and Right continue to nag away at old scores 
that were better forgotten, to harp on all the reasons that exist 
for despondency and alarm, to illuminate what is dark and obscure, 
what is hopeful. If the French economy is out of balance, this 
is at least in large part the fault of those who hoard food and 
consumers’ goods. There is the daily chorus of Cassandras, 
who, consciously or not, appear to long for the disaster which 
should relieve them by a miracle from circumstances they find 
increasingly unbearable. Perhaps there is no plot against the 
Republic: what is certain is that there is no lack of plotters. 


Crucial Months Ahead 

At the bottom of their mental revolt, no doubt, lies the kno 
ledge that the Constitution of 1947 was the fruit of new 

dynamic growths in French society. The old landmarks of 
Third Republic have been swept away; new forms of 
integration lie ahead. Whatever exact direction these new 
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may take it seems quite sure that the working-class—that is, 
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Communists—must have their leading place: the conviction og 
the Communists, indeed, that the present order of things in Frange 
is a necessary if lengthy prelude to Socialism, goes far to 
their conciliatory attitude. Those who’ foretell a coming Com, 
munist coup d’état are giving themselves away. Conflicts within 
the party may well exist (no one outside the inner councils ¢an 
really measure their importance); but the weekly rumours ‘that 
the rank and file is divided between Thorez, who wants to wotk 
the parliamentary machine, and Marty, who would throw up barriz 
cades to-morrow if Moscow were less afraid of American inter. 
vention, are mere wishful thinking. A Communist insurrection 
would be too incredibly convenient: people do not hand their 
sworn enemies a loaded pistol. 8 
These are crucial months. If the three main parties combined 
to uphold M. Ramadier last week it was not simply from their 
several reluctance to leave office. The crisis was more serious 
that. To have brought down the Government would have risked 
severing the last links between Left and Centre and to have 
opened the doors of the Palais Bourbon to the wide world of 
adventure. : 
The ceremony at Bruneval Jast Sunday was not only a typical 
De Gaullist occasion, with the emphasis on the General rather 
than on those who made the raid of 1942; it also marked a long 
step forward towards an alliance of all right-wing elements under 
the General’s banner. The speech made was not only a character- 
istically obscure pronouncement urbi et orbi but also the opening 
of a new political campaign which is causing some anxiety | 
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the Cabinet. Henceforward those who regret the Fourth Republic 
will not lack a leader. 


Jewish Camps in Cyprus 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


ACCORDING 10 Official figures 13,724 Jewish illegal immigrants 
bound for Palestine have already arrived in Cyprus, of which 
3,942 have been sent to Palestine camps to await the quota. 
With a further six hundred expected, there will soon be slightly 
over the 10,000 provided for by the immigration detention law 
still in the two camps. 

No one knows how long the camps will be maintained in 
Cyprus, and one can only speculate on the possible results of 
the recem arrests of American crews for aiding and abetting 
illegal immigration; but according to reports received in the 
camps here from relatives in Europe, the movement is increasing 
rather than diminishing. The permanence of the Xylotymbou 
camp, togther with the fact that work has now started on the 
first of the Caraelos camps, which is being similarly provided with 
Nissen huts, suggests that the authorities expect immigcants in 
Cyprus for a long time to come. 

Immigrants are recruited from almost al] countries in Europe 
(as well as Moroccan Jews speaking only Arabic) and vary from 
unskilled and rough types 10 prosperous business men and pro- 
fessional men. This makes it difficult to treat them as a com- 
munity, but the problem of camp administration is helped by 
fact that they usually join the ships bound for Palestine in wel 
organised religious or political groups, varying {rom 20 to 30m 
a group. On arrival leaders of these groups immediately contad 
leaders of “allied” groups, and the group is treated as a unit 
for the distribution of food and clothing, and fur administrative, 
purposes. A central committee of group leaders deals with. the. 
administration of the camp, which is a purely military concer. 
There is no lack of good will on the part of the military, a fact 
which seems to be appreciated by the immigrants, but proceedings 
were undoubiedly held up at first by lack of co-ordination between, 
the military and civil authorities, added to the difficulsies to be, 
expecied where officers trained to deal with diciplined men afe. 
faced with the entirely different problems of civilians. The fact 
that there have been no serious clashes is due perhaps more than. 
anything else to the Joint Distribution Committee (an American 
Jewish Organisation with some fifty million dollars behind 2), 
which has not only supplied the camps with extra food, clothing, 
comforts, and medical supplies, but whose trained welfare workers, 
speaking Hebrew and Yiddish, act as unofficial liason 
between the authorities and the Jews. ah 

Some idea of conditions in the camps was given during a Pres. 


visit at the beginning of this year to the Xy u camp neat 
Larnaca. It clean and orderly, but Maj | 
range a i, aN a 


Officer, stated that of the 1,777 inmates. 
of Xylorymbou, between four and five hundred were i reat 
for diseases. No adequate arrangements for heating 
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existed when they arrived, and lack of. medicaments) due to 
chipping ‘difficulties’ had ‘contributed to* the spread? of disease. 
However, “ facilities for cleanliness were considerably better here 
than at Caraolos.” Major’ Macdonald attributed the lack of more 
serious illnesses principally to the remarkable stamina of the 
ymmigrants, for which he could only account by the theory that 
only the physically fittest cold have survived the past years in 
Europe. Military authorities confiscated pictures of medical cases 
taken by Palestine journalists in the camp. 


Hasty Preparations 

The history of the,camps and of the authorities’ handling of 
the press has been an unfortunate one. . The plan to use Cyprus 
for detenuon camps for illegal immigrants was at least discussed 
as far back as the beginning of 1946, but when they began to 
arrive in August the local military authorities had received very 
short notice, and were not entirely prepared. The first intimation 
the press received was on August 4th, when Caraolos, a military 
camp outside Famagusta, which in 1918 had been used to house 
White Russian refugees, was hastily reinforced by a double 
fencing of barbed wire, Military and civil authorities refused all 
information, and it was not until August 8th that correspondents 
oo from Washington oe the expected arrivals were indeed 
legal immigrants. not Palestine tecrorists as one newsp 
had suggested. The atmosphere of strictest secrecy was mais 
tained. At dawn on August 14th, when’ the Liberty ships 
“Empire Heywood” and “Empire Rival” were escorted into 
Famagusta by H.MLS. “ Ajax,” the press, warned ‘away from the 
port and the foreshore, were forced to meet them in a small sailing 
boat fs oe of a 0: vessels had been intimidated by the 
naval authorities. Even this was only made sible 
refusal of the Cypriot harbourmaster to cpanel cuit abe 


improper request of the senior naval officer to j 1 
vessels in the bay. to impound all fishing 


The first batch of 1,200 immi 


} . gtants consisted mosily of young 
married couples, with a fair sprinkling of students of both sexes 
and 177 children. The precautions taken by the military, who 


lmed the road to the camp with bren “Carri TOOpS 
armed with tommy-guns, ae ee tas 


were caustically commented 

the press. Officers stated afterwards an they had pected 
information regarding the type of persons being sent and had 
no idea what to expect. On August 18th, when the second batch 


ef 784 arrived, there was a complete lack of i 
’ these warlike pre- 
Sead The same day the press were allowed to visit “rn 


A great deal has been written about the so called riot on that 
day, but an ¢yewithess accoumt may not be out of place. After 
considerable pressure had been exercised, journalists were informed 
on August 17th that they would be allowed to visit the camp on 
the following day, provided that they did not speak to the immi- 
grants personally but submitted written questions to the authorities 
in advance. Under protest against the conditions laid down, corre- 
spondenis arrived at Caraolos on the day fixed, only to be informed 
by the military authorities that even written questions would not 
be allowed, and that all conversation with the immigrants was 
strictly forbidden. The immigrants had arranged to hold meetings 
to State their case. When they realised that they were not to be 
allowed to speak to the press, a determined but perfectly orderly 
procession marched down to the main gate. It was not until an 
aitempt was made to get the press out through a side entrance that 
the rouble began. The immigrants rushed the main gate and tore 
down the barbed wire fences, British soldiers, who behaved 
admirably throughout the whole proceedings, fired over their heads 
without stopping the cush. 

tis impossible to judge how serious developments might have 

(an amendment of the illegal immigrant law providing for 
the use of firearms to quell disturbances was published the follow- 
ing day), but a Palestine journalist climbed the wire fence at some 
personal cisk and calmed the crowd by promising a press hearing. 

soon as the immigrants dispersed the press were informed that 

they must leave. They replied by ignoring the authorities and 
matching mto the camp. Since then, apact from one or two visits 
by selected ” individuals, Caraolos has been clesed to the press. 
€ visit showed. that the camp. was. far from ideal for the 
accommodation of the number of men, women and children con- 
templated. Major Houry, who had been in charge of the camp 
when it housed only one thousand troops during the war, had 
admitted then that sanitation was a serious problem. With ten 
times the number of undisciplined civilians it was insoluble, Local 
authorities hinted that the insanitary state of the camp threatened 
health of the surrounding district. Camp officers unofficially 
sate that they are doing their best, but the immigrants refuse to 
co-operate, and there is little likelihood that conditions will 
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Early in November press ‘reports stated that a new camp was 
being prepared at Xylorymbou, near Larnaca, for the reception of 
a further 10,000 immigrants. The policy of secrecy was main- 
tained by the authorities, and it was not until December sth that 
they admitted that five new camps equipped with Nissen huts 
and all possible facilities had been erected as winter quarters for 
the immigrants who would be transferred from Caraolos. A press 
communiqué stated: “The completed camp has been photo- 
graphed with all its amenities, for record purposes, should the 
immigrants endeavour to reduce it to the shambles they have made 
of the camp at Caraolos.” 

The first batch was transferred to Xylotymbou on December 
oth, but after that no other transfer was made. Immigrants stated 
that they preferred to stay at Caraolos where they had “ settled 
in” and refused to be moved. The reason seemed to be that they 
had formed friends and attachments and were afraid of being 
separated in the new camps. 

So things remain, with the authorities worried about the disposal 
and management if new arrivals are to be expected. The Jewish 
illegal immigrant problem is a costly one. Xylotymbou cost 


£500,000, and in addition there are clothing, medical supplies, ° 


welfare and civilian labour for running the camps to be paid for. 
For transport alone, three Liberty ships have been kept per- 
manently in commission. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, answering a question in the 
House of Commons in February, stated that the costs of the 
Cyprus camps would be a charge on the Government of Palestine, 
but gave no details of the costs. 


Spitsbergen 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN William Barents discovered Spitsbergen in 1596 he, like 
the bold seamen of the previous fifty years, starting with Sir 
Hugh Willoughby’s ill-fated expedition from Deptford in 1553, 
was in search of the North-East Passage. His orders were “to 
sai] into the North Seas to discover the kingdoms of ‘Cathaia and 
China.” He hoped to voyage aléng the northern. route already 
shown On contemporary maps and thus to nullify Spanish and 
Portuguese control of the Indies trade-route. There still is no 
such Passage, but the strategic importance of Spitsberge:t on the 
northern sea route to Russia gives it an increased significance of 
which recent events have been reminders. 

On January 1oth it was reported in London that the Soviet 
Government were negotiating with Norway for military bases in, 
Spitsbergen. Later that same day the Norwegian Foreign Ministry 
issued a statement that negotiations had been going on since the 
autumn of 1944, when the Russians*broached to the Norwegian 
Government in London the revision of the Spitsbergen (Svalbard) 
Treaty of February 9, 1920. The Norwegians had replied that 
there could be no revision without reference to the other Signatory 
Powers (Britain, the United States, France, Sweden, Denmark 
Holland, Italy and Japan—the last two being now excluded as 
enemy Powers), and to the Norwegian Parliament when it met 
again in Norway. On January 17th a further statement revealed 
that the Norwegian and Russian Foreign Ministers had discussed 
the suggestion in New York in November, 1946, and that the 
Norwegian Parliament was considering the problem raised. The 
results of its deliberations were announced early in March. In 
a secret session on February 15th it had yoted by 101 votes to 11 
(the Communist members) to revise the Soviet-Nworwegian Agree- 
ment of 1945, which stated that the defence of Spitsbergen was 
the joimt concern of the Soviet Union and Norway. The reason 
was that the international] situation had changed, Uno had been 
established, and “ the opening of negotiations of a military charac- 
ter with. any single foreign Power concerning the defence of a 
region under Norwegian sovereignty would be contrary to the 
foreign policy which the Government . ... has pursued since the 
liberation.” Nevertheless, having in mind the particular economic 
interests of Russia in Spitsbergen the Storting was in favour of 
continuing negotiations to make the 1920 Treaty “more satis- 
factory.” The next move is thus with the Russians, and the Soviet 
Ambassador to Oslo recently went to Moscow—presumably 
to ascertain his Government’s definition of “ more satisfactory.” 

There are thus clearly two sets of interests involved, the political 
and the economic. The 1920 Treaty recognises 40 claims in 
Spitsbergen, of which 32, or 87 per cent.of, the claimed. areas, 
are ownéd either by. the Norwegian Government or by_ private 
Norwegian firms. The Scottish Spitsbergen Syndi owns 4 


claims, but has never seriously operated them. The Russian Arctic 
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Ugol also owns 4 claims of slightly less area.; these are Barentsberg, 
Grumant, Pyramiden and Bohemannesset. The most important of 
these are Barentsberg and Grumant, which were acquired from 
Dutch interests in the “twenties. Barentsberg in the ’thirties pro- 
duced about 400,000 tons of coal yearly but just before rhe war pro- 
duction was declining, largely because of the amount of slate mined. 
The coal from Grumant was of better qualiry, bux its exploitation 
was more difficult, since wharves could not be built nearby. 
Small-scale experiments had also been made at Pyramiden. 
Barentsberg and Grumant were destroyed in the British Com- 
mando raid in eutumn, 1941, but Pyramiden was untouched. 
Reconstruction, which was foreshadowed by a small Russian 
reconnaissance party in the summer of 1945, did got really start 
until November, 1946—a curious time to send an expedition to the 
Arctic, although last winter was unusually mild in Spitsbergen. 


Two companies operate the Norwegian claims. These are the 
Store Norske Spitsbergen Coal Co., which has mines at Longyear 
bought from the Americans in 1916 and at Svea—their total pro- 
duction in the coming year is estimated. to be about 500,000 tons ; 
aad the Kings Bay Coal Co., with an estimated production in 1947 
of 50,000 tons. Reserves at Longyear are estimated at 1.5 billion 
rons and the Store Norske Co. has been lent over 24 million kroner 
in the last few years by the Norwegian Government. Although 
lavish support has also been provided for the Russian company 
by its Government, geological surveys indicate that, unlike the 
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Norwegian companies, it has litth prospect of ever operating 
economically. 

The vigour and persistence of Soviet interest has thus caused 
some speculation in Norway. Most Norwegians consider that 
since the Soviet Government under the 1920 Treaty can do 
anything it likes except establish military bases, the demand for 
bases is primarily a reply ro American interest in Icelandic airfields. 
The locations proposed are interesting. A base at the entrance of 
Isfjord, however, would be tactically valuable. Green Harbour 
is the best anchorage in Spitsbergen, has good bunker-coal at 
hand, and controls the bulk of coal shipments from the island. 
But Soviet bases in Spitsbergen could not be maintained without 
control of sea and air communications with Murmansk. 


If the Soviet Government still press for a revision of the 1920 
Treaty, two courses seem open. They may either agree to the 
Norwegian proposal and negotiate with all the signatories—in 
which case it is unlikely they would get exclusive use of bases. Or 
they may drop diplomatic action and concentrate on economic 
penetration, But they must know that no land on Spitsbergen may 
be sold without the consent of the Norwegian Government and 
that Norwegian owners are not likely to sell: 
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Garrison Prosperity in 
Palestine 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN PALESTINE] 


Poutricat difficulties have so far not had a permanent adverse 
effect on the economy of Palestine. On the contrary, there are 
very clear indications of further economic expansion during the 
past year. Foreign trade increased, imports in the first six months 
of 1946 amounting to neatly £13 million, compared with just over 
£9 million for the same period of 1945, and exports were worth 
nearly £29 million, as against just over £20 million. The building 
of houses and factory premises, the replacement of industrigl 
equipment, agricultural production and industrial activity showed 
a steady upward tendency. There were no signs of unemploy- 
ment, wages*are high and cost of living is still rising. 

These outward signs of the country’s prosperity do not, how- 
ever, give a clear picture of the actual situation. Experts agree that 
Palestine has not yet entered into the phase of post-war reconstruc- 
tion and has not started to deal with the immense problems which 
will have to be faced in the near future. On the contrary, it is 
still living under a wartime economy in “garrison prosperity,” 
The expenditure of British forces is one of the main sources of 
national income. According to the Chief Governmen; Statis- 
tician it rose from {2,841,000 in 1939 to £25,229,000 in 1944 
and 1945, and will most probably reach the figure of {£39 
million in 1946. This represents about 20 per cent of the total 
national income, which is estimated at about £123 million, 
Of this £30 million are derived from agriculture, fisheries and 
forests ; £70 million from industry (including building), rade 
and transport ; and the balance from the Government and local 
authorities, hotels and domestic service, and so forth. 

It is obvious that as long as the military absorbs about a fifth of 
the national output, and pays for it, not from current taxation, but 
from funds provided by Great Britain, Palestine will be prosperous, 

Jews and Arabs are, however, well aware that present prosperity 
is mainly the result of “ pumping” in of funds by the military, 
and ask what will happen when political problems are settled, the 
military establishment is reduced to normal size, and the source 
of income from military expenditure dries up. The Economic 
Department of the Jewish Agency seems to realise fully the great 
advantages Palestine is receiving from being the garrison of the 
Middle East. Even the extremists are also aware of the financial 
benefits the country is deriving from the military. Accordingly. 
statements have been made on various occasions by Jewish leadess, 
as well as by leaders of the underground organisations, that the 
political struggle and terrorist activities do not aim at driving the 
British military forces out of Palestine. On the contrary, as soon 
as the Jewish state was achieved, Jews would be prepared to gramt 
Britain military bases in Palestine. 

Although in terms of Palestine pounds the national income has 
quadrupled since 1939, the real output expressed in goods and 
services has increased by only 50 per cent. The cost of living 
index has risen to 260 (1939= 100). The war has caused a great 
change in the economic structure. There has been an important 
shift from agriculture to industry, and in agriculture itself from 
citrus fruits to dairy produce, vegetables and cereals. The grot 
of a large number of industries such as textiles, chemicals, light 
engineering and the recently extended diamond industry, are also 
important in the plans for peacetime reconstruction. e 

To carry any programme of reconstruction through a sound plan 
will be necessary. Investment would have to be strictly com 
trolled. There is at present no shortage of capital in the countty, 
and there are considerable funds in the form of various reserves 
for building and replacing machinery and industrial equipment 
There also exist a great housing shortage and an enormous 
for factory space. Building costs are extremely high—the shortage 
of skilled builders and the lack of any wage contro! have 
in wages of all building operatives increasing greatly during recett 
months. But it would be impossible to house large numbers, 
immigrants without a new building programme. Imports and 
exports would also have to be more strictly controlled to give pr 
ference to local industries and the import of vital machinery. 

A vast amount of economic preparation will thus be necessilj 
to save the country from a great depression, which will most P 
bably occur at the moment when the military expenditure ® 
Palestine is to be reduced. It is obvious, however, that m # 
country such as Palestine it will be very difficult to introduce a 
carry out large-scale plans. But most difficult will be the atta 
ment of the political harmony necessary for their success.; 
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“ There’s no sweeter tobacco comes from 


Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘Three Castles’ ” 
W. M. Thackeray—" The Virginians " 
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Market Currents 


The approach of Spring heralded by our 
display of colourful necksquares and ties 
is said to be responsible for the general 
feeling of optimism in the City. Our 
Fenchurch Street branch is making an 
issue of Spring suits. And both there and 
at our Cheapside branch investors are 
urgently demanding socks, underwear and 
pullovers—all in short supply. Early 
application for all items of clothes is 
strongly advised while the situation 
remains tight. 

Meanwhile, of course, we are doing every- 
thing possible to make things easier. 


AUSTIN REED 


13 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 77 Cheapside, B.C.2 
nas Telephone: Holborn 5631 
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This map shows the three 
Decca Navigator Circles of 
Stations. Each covers an 
erea with a radius of 300 
miles. The intersecting 

me circles show the wide 
operational area. 





Decea Navigator coverage in 
Western Europe tobe 750.000 square miles 


The Decca Navigator System has now been officially adopted by 
the Danish Government after giving careful consideration to the 
merits of all known radio aids to marine navigation. A Decca 
chain of transmitters will be erected in Denmark during this year. 
When this chain is in operation, together with the existing 
English chain, and the projected one for Scotland, the service 
area of the three chains of transmitters in Western Europe will be 
750,000 square miles, the first major steps to world coverage. 


The Decea Navigator Co. Ltd. 


Brixton Rd., London, S.W.9 Phone: Reliance 3311 Cables: Decnav, London 










RARE 


like all good whiskies nowadays, 
Johnnie Walker has to rely upon pre- 
cious reserves for all present supplies. 


whisky is not made in a day. Even 
when distilling is ‘ going strong’ again, 
maturing cannot be , 
hurried, and must take 
some years. 


WHISKY 


as good as Johnnie 
Walker will inevitably 
be scarce for some time ; 
but the days of plenty 
will come again! 





ae 
JOHNNIE WALKER 


BORN 1820—STILL GOING STRONG 





RED LABEL 25/9 per bottle 13/6 half bottle 
BLACK LABEL 27/9 per bottle 


MAXIMUM prIcES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOCIATION 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





When the Dollars Run Out 


NDERLYING the “ Economic Survey ” estimates for 1947 
and the longer-term objectives of which they are the fore- 
runner is the problem of the British balance of payments. It 
is on what Britain can afford to import that the standard of well- 
being in this country must ultimately depend. The British 
accounts with the rest of the world were precariously balanced 
in the immediate pre-war period. The admittedly rough and 
unsatisfactory estimates of the Board of Trade showed a deficit 
of £70 million for 1938, and an average deficit of £43 million 
for the three years immediately before the war. To that extent 
the country appeared not to be balancing its current payments 
and to be drawing on external reserves. Fortunately, the 
cushion of reserves was a substantial one. Moreover, many of 
the Board of Trade estimates were of a hit-or-miss character and 
in the light of subsequent refinement in the mechanism fox 
calculating invisidle items of external payments, it might well be 
true that this country was not in fact balancing its account in the 
immediate pre-war period, 

At best, however, the balance was a precarious one, and with 
the advent of war this approximate equilibrium was completely 
shattered. While Britain fought a war “ without counting the 
cost,” it lived on imports provided by realising its external 
capital assets to the extent of about £1,200 million, by increasing 
its external debts to the amount of about £3,000 million, by 
lend-lease aid from the United States, which totalled more than 
£5,000 million, and by gifts and mutual-aid from Canada which 
totalled about £900 million. The vast total of over £10,000 


EXTERNAL Payments Account EsTIMATES 
(f Mn.) 

1946 1947 

Imports (f.0.b.) oc ops sees seus coe ebecs ee sesens 1,100 1,450 
Government Expenditure overseas........... 300 175 
en Pe eRE, so 4 nes occ ceseeckeen 1,400 1,625 
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million made up by these items has little bearing on the present 
problem, since it includes the provision of military aid as well 
as the flow of goods required to keep the British people fed and 
supplied with essential imports and materials. But the magni- 
tudes involved are some measure of the shattering dislocation 
_ to which the British balance of payments was subjected, and 
from which it has been trying to recover since the war. 

It was quite evident that the re-establishment of equilibrium 
would take time and that after the war-time distortion of the 
national economy a transition period. of perhaps three or four 
years would have to elapse before Britain’s current payments 
and receipts could be balanced. That was the justification for 
the American and Canadian lines of credit of $5,000 million and 
for further increases in sterling debts which raised sterling 
balances from a figure of just over.£3,000 million on June 30, 
194§, to £3,500 million in March, 1946, and to a peak that 
must have carried the total over £3,600 million in the Autumn 
of last year. When the dollar credits were obtained, it was the 
general, assumption that the. balance of payments deficit for 


1946 to 1948 inclusive would total £1,500 million, and thar 
half of this would be incurred in 1946. The actual results for 
last year and the estimates for 1947, which are shown in the 
table in preceding column, reveal an appreciable improvement 
on these original assumptions. 


At the end of 1946, £955 million of the American and Cana. 
dian lines of credit remained unused and this fact, taken ip 
conjunction with the prospective deficit for 1947, would appear 
to indicate a reasonably comfortable position. Any reassurance 
on this score must, however, require a number of reservations, 


In the first place, imports in 1946 were kept down, not by 
exchange shortages, but on supply grounds, and in meeting 
current requirements a considerable draft on stocks of food- 
stuffs and raw materials had to be made. In order merely w 
maintain consumption this year it will therefore be necessary to 
increase imports above the 1946 level, and in fact the increase, 
shown in the above table reflects no more than a modest rise in 
import prices and a margin representing the extent to which 
Britain lived on stocks in 1946. The 1947 target for imports 
still represents no more than 80-85 per cent of the 1938 volume, 
and makes no allowarce for building up depleted stocks. 
Merely to restore the volume of imports to its 1938 level would 
require at least another {200 million. Even this would not 
mean a restoration of the pre-war level of imports entering 
into consumption in Britain, since the need to raise exports to 
40 per cent above 1938, which is the target for the end of 1947, 
and to 75 per cent. above 1938, which is the post-transition 
period goal, must involve a proportionately heavier import of 
raw Materials destined for the production of export goods. The 
second reservation that must be entered concerns the difficulty 
of reaching the stated export target. 


Thirdly, there is the distinction to be made between the global 
deficit and that which is incurred in trade with hard currency 
countries. The “Economic Survey” for 1947, identifying the 
hard currency countries with the Western Hemisphere andthe 
soft with the rest of the world, pointed out that Britain was 
now drawing some 42 per cent of its imports from the former 
and sending to it only 14 per cent of its exports. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, in his opening speech in the economic debate, pointed 
out that the proportion of British exports to hard currency 
countries had been increasing by one per cent a quartet 


throughout 1946 and that discussions with exporters were 20W | 


going on to encourage a further acceleration of this trend. The 
President of the Board of Trade also emphasised that no occ 
sion was being lost when negotiating trade and financial agret 
ments with other countries to obtain as large a proportion # 
possible of imports from the soft currency area. But the 

future is unlikely to ease the compulsion, in which this counlly 
and a great many others stand, of having to purchase a sub 
stantial proportion of the most urgently needed imports fro® 
countries whose currengies,are the. most, difficult to 


If the ratios of hard“currency imports and exports given abore 


are taken as applicable to the prospective trade figures for 19 
they suggest a deficit in trade with the Western Hemisphet 
of about £440 million, to which should be added the sm 
deficit with European hard currency countries, chiefly Swede 
and Switzerland. The somewhat ominous result of that cat 
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culation must, however, be tempered by one important reserva- 
tion, namely the extent to which the British deficit with hard 
currency countries is offset by the surplus with South Africa, 


usually ranked among the soft, because ‘Steflingy countries, but « 


in fact the hardest of them all. Last yeat imports of South 
African gold into the United Kingdom must have neared the 
{io0 million mark and the.British current trade surplus with 
South Africa—some £60 million—was thus available in a 
form that could be converted into dollars or, if so desired (as 
it apparently was), to strengthen the British gold reserve. After 
making due allowance for these factors it would seem probable 
that the real hard currency deficit this year will be no greater 
than the global deficit of £350 million to £400 million and 
that current payments with other countries will be in approxi- 
mate equilibrium, 
x 


This has a bearing on the next reservation to which the 
requirements of dollars should be subjected, namely the cost 
of the “convertibility” of sterling which becomes effective, 
under the terms of the Anglo-American financial agreement, 
on July 15th next. This is the point on which both apprehen- 
sions, and misapprehensions appear to exist. One prevalent idea 
that should be strongly rejected is that convertibility will apply 
to all the sterling arising from current transactions—that India, 
for example, will be free to convert into dollars the whole of 
its export proceeds to Britain. That, of course, is not so. Steps 
will no doubt be taken before July 15th to define exactly how 
much of its requirements from Britain India will be able to 
finance by drawing on accumulated sterling, and it will prob- 
ably be a very small sum. For the rest, India’s imports from 
Britain will have to be paid for by her exports and all indica- 
tions suggest that this current trade will be running heavily 
against India for some time, giving that country no real claim 
to convertibility. It is the net balance with each country and 
not the total debit side of the sterling trading account that must 
be considered in terms of convertibility. When they are broken 
down, these net balances will be seen to be relatively unimport- 
ant as a threat to the British dollar resources. The main debit 
balances are those incurred in trade with the Western Hemi- 
sphere. These have already to be paid for in hard currency, 
which has been duly allowed for in calculating the hard-currency 
deficit for 1947. One must beware of making the error of 
double counting by providing, for example, for the cost of con- 
vertibility of Argentina’s accumulation of sterling this year. 
The entry into force on July 15th of the promise to make 
current sterling thereafter convertible could lead to an addi- 
tional drain on British dollar resources only in cases where there 
isa net deficit which does not now have to be met in dollars, 
and Britain’s principal deficits with soft currency countries this 
year will be with Australia and New Zealand and some of the 
colonial territories. It may be assumed that any sterling 
accumulating in these hands will not be unduly pressed for 
conversion and that the countries concerned will continue to 
exercise the wise and honourable restraint they have hitherto 
shown in drawing on the sterling area dollar pool. If the 
promise of convertibility costs Britain as much as {50 million 
in hard currencies this year, we shall have to deem ourselves 
very unfortunate. 


On these estimates, allowing for a shortfall of £50 million 
in the 1947 export target and for £50 million as the cost of 
“convertibility,” the drain on gold and dollar resources this 
yeat would be of the order of {500 million, a figure which may 
be compared with the annual rate of £420 million at which the 
US and Canadian dollar credits have been drawn on during the 
Past three months. This, allowing for a gradual improvement 
in the balance-of-payments position in the second half of 1947 


505 
and thereafter, would shift the point of exhaustion of the dollar 
credits well into 1949. 

The dollar crisis is,.therefore, not imminent. But what really 
Matters is not the exact timing of the exhaustion of the dollar 
credits, but whether when they are exhausted the British balance 
of payments. will be in reasonable equilibrium. | This. means 
looking forward two or three years or, to see the position 
in all its grimness, to 1951, the first year when the service on 
the dollars now sustaining Britain has to be paid. The problem 
which will then face Britain will depend on a number of factors 
that cannot yet be estimated: the changes in terms of. trade, 
the arrangements that will be made with sterling area credi- 
tors, the amount of Government external expenditure, above 
all the effect. of such steps as may be taken to import manpower 
and increase productivity. Where so much is conjectural. it 
may seem pointless to hazard any estimate. But certain commit- 
ments and probabilities are easier to estimate than others. By 
assembling these, it is possible to assess. the broad order. of 
magnitude of the task that has to be accomplished to make the 
accounts balance without external help. 


* 


If export and import prices are roughly stable, an import 
volume equai to that for the: current year woud amount ro 
£1,450 million. This must be regarded as a bare minimum. 
Allowing for the fact that larger imports would be required to 
produce the larger exports, it would represent rather less than 
80 per cent of the domestic consumption of imports. of 1938, 
and rather less than is being consumed now. To this sum 
should be added a minimum estimate of. £100 million for 
external Government expenditure, and another {£100 million 
for the service of the dollar credits and, releases of sterling 
balances, Against total disbursements of £1,650 million, it 
should be possible to count on an appreciable expansion in, the 
invisible income, which yielded a net sum of {£50 million. last 
year and is expected to provide £75 million in 1947. As much 
as {100 million may be added to this as a result of higher 
shipping income, a better balance of the film account and the 
development of the tourist trade. But even on this somewhat 
optimistic basis of receipts and an austere basis for imports, 
exports would have to produce £1,475 million or £275 million 
more than the highly optimistic target for 1947 in order to 
make current payments and receipts balance. The ultimate 
figure of £1,475 million does, in effect, represent a close 
approximation to the target of 75 per cent increase in the 
volume of exports over and above that for 1938. To reach 
that figure will call for prodigies either of productivity or of 
austerity. Indeed, contemplation of these figures leads inexor- 
ably to the conclusion that a satisfactory escape from the pro- 
blem that the balance of payments poses will be very difficult 
without some. fall in the prices of the foodstuffs and raw 
materials that Britain buys. Fortunately, some such fall can be 
anticipated with confidence, though it would take a bold prophet 
to predict either its extent or its timing. If more moderate prices 
for what Britain buys can be combined with high economic 
efficiency in the exporting industries, so as to make selling prices 
competitive while still covering the high British standard of 
wages, then the problem is soluble. 

The first half of the equation is beyond Britain’s control ; 
there is little that can be done but wait for more normal con- 
ditions to return to world markets. The second half, however, 
should be well within the control of the British nation. What 
is needed is not merely effort put into the export campaign of 
which there is already plenty—but also economic efficiency, the 
determination to pay a high wage and still sell cheaply. And of 
this latter there is, as yet, far too littl. But it is the only 
alternative to perpetual short commons for the British people. 
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Base Metal Boom 


N rapid succession last week-end, the prices of tin, copper 
I and lead were raised to record post-war levels. By these 
increases, the prices of copper and lead have been doubled in 
a twelvemonth, and tin is as high as it has ever stood in this 
century. Nor can it be said that the series of precipitous rises 
in the prices of base metals since the end of the war has been 
exhausted. The contrast between to-day’s conditions and the 
stability of prices throughout the war illustrates the degree of 
strain that the resumption of peacetime demand has imposed on 
metal supplies. 

The magnitude of post-war price changes is important, but 
even more significant is the rate at which they have occurred. 
The accompanying chart gives a vivid impression of the trend. 

These sharp increases reflect rising metal prices on the 
world market—for practical purposes, tne United States, where 
the end of price ceilings has produced a major boom in all 
primary industrial materials. Against the urgency of American 
demand, bulk purchasing methods have been quite ineffectual. 
Base metal producers have not been anxious to sign contracts 
for future supplies at fixed prices; they have preferred to count, 
so far with complete success, on rising American demand and 
rising world prices. Since the Ministry of Supply is forced to 
charge consumers a price which covers its average replacement 
costs, the whole raison d’etre of bulk buying comes into ques- 
tion. In food there may be arguments for the artificial main- 
tenance of a low level of prices for the “iron ration.” But in 
metals the case for bulk purchase now seems dubious. If 
Government buying secured better supplies and more stable 
prices than the open market, it would be different, but experi- 
ence in the past 18 months shows that neither of these two 
conditions has been satisfied. The Government has been trying, 
always anxiously, and sometimes pathetically, to provide the 
bare minimum of base metal requirements for British industry, 
and prices have passed night beyond its control. 

Indeed, they are open market prices, for the Ministry has 
been chasing after the world market, lacking any power to 
impose its will upon it. Under free market conditions, 
changes in base metal prices during the last 18 months would 
have been more frequent, but industrial consumers would at 
least have been able to form their own judgments about future 
supplies, and given an organised market would have been in a 
position to buy spot or cover their forward requirements as 
they wished. Admittedly, under present conditions of world- 
wide inflation and a ubiquitous seller’s market, the manufac- 
turer may not be greatly worried about this risk, since he 
usually passes on to the buyer the full costs of the metals and 
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1938. 258-0 | NA. | 324-0 |) A 18-2 NA. 
19359 .. 292-8 N.A. 336-0 N.A. 27-2 13-2 18 
1940... 346-4 134-4 253-2 149-7 31-8 17-1 O54 
1941 . 450-0 160-7 214-8 80-6 35-2 24-1 1472 
1942... 490-8 114-9 246-0 85-8 26-9 23-3 N.A. 
1944... 442-8 169-4 212-4 121-6 17-6 29-9 N.A. 
1944.. 348-0 282-4 220-8 135-7 18-5 32-6 N.A. 
1945... 288-2 123-1 236-4 65-3 16-9 33-2 N.A, 
1946... 325-2 92-3 220-4 24-3 25°6 20-4 N.A. 
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wages. But these conditions will not be permanent, and, even 
under bulk purchase, price changes are sudden and a ‘ 
They have to be announced only a few hours before they take 
effect. By watching certain free markets, such as the New 
York quotation for export copper, and by following in demij 
the negotiations for supplies between producing and — 
countries, consumers can sometimes get an inkling of price 
changes—for example, the increase in tin at the end of hay 
week was fully anticipated from the discussions between the 
Bolivian producers and the American smelters, as described in 
last week’s issue of The Economist. But no consumer can tell 
exactly when the Government may decide to alter its domestic 
selling prices and the changes of recent months have mp. 
doubtedby disturbed industry. 


Hy 


* 


It would, of course, be unreasonable to blame the Ministry 
of Supply for what has been happening to base metal prices 
during recent months. After their initial mistake about the pro. 
spective demand for copper towards the end of 1945, thet 
room for manceuvre was small and when American 
prices were lifted last November, it disappeared. At the 
moment the only practical policy may be to follow, perhaps 
almost helplessly, in the American wake, paying American 
prices for such supplies as are available. An aggressive buying 
policy might produce a little more metal for the British con- 
sumer, but it would certainly force the price up further against 
him. This follows from the major change in the American base 
metal economy. A study of the table below shows that, with the 
single exception of tin, the United States is now far more depen- 
dent than it was in pre-war days upon imported metal supplies, 
and less dependent upon home production. Corresponding 
changes are now afoot in the world market, and thes 
have to be recognised if adequate supplies of base metals are 
to be provided for British industry. 


The present situation is little short of desperate. All th 
base metals are in the most urgent demand for industrial r- 
equipment and housing. There is a positive merry-go-round 
of substitution between the different metals, by which those ia 
extreme scarcity are replaced on the margin by others which 
are hardly less scarce. Copper has been used to replace lead, 
aluminium to replace copper and cadmium as a partial substitute 
for tin ; but these substitutions have a reflex effect on the 
demand for the substitutes and the supply of none of them is 
adequate to afford useful relief. The peacetime pipelines of 
all base metals in all countries are drained almost dry and they 
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must be replenished before more stable market conditions can 
be secured. Present prospects suggest that the current high 
level of consumption of copper, lead and tin will continue and 


that the rise in prices is not yet exhausted: The major factor 


is the search of the United States for metals outside its own 
frontiers, and since America alone has the needed dollars, it 
has a long start in the race for world supplies. The race may 
even be heightened this year, for prospective American con- 
sumption of copper has been put at between 1} and 1} million 
short tons, lead at more than 1 million short tons and tin at 
85,000-90,000 long tons. 


Despite the rapid rise in prices and the vigorous character 
of demand, world production of copper, lead and tin has 
made a disappointing response. This may reflect doubt about 
the permanence of the present high level of American consump- 
von; American domestic base metal production is still sheltered 
behind a high tariff and although the present rate of base metal 
imports into the United States is in sharp contrast with the 
thirties when the American tariff operated with devastating 
eflect to keep out imports from abroad, producers still seem 
uncertain of its continuance and sensitive to the possibility of 
2 setback in American demand. By all appearances they have 
not been very active in expanding their production facilities to 
meet a permanent increase in American imports. Moreover 
they are operating—or trying to restart operations—unde1 
severe physical handicaps. In the Belgian Congo, copper out- 
put has been restricted through lack of water; in Rhodesia 
there have been labour troubles, lack of coal and shortage of 
transport. In Chile there is the affliction of perennial labour 
disturbances; in the United States itself, mine output is declin- 
ing, particularly in lead, where production has been falling 
steadily despite the subsidy. Lead supplies have been affected by 
the cessation of production in Burma and Germany owing to the 
war, and only smal] quantities are available at the moment in 
Jugoslavia. Persistent labour shortage in Australia has led to 
a steady decline in lead output since 1940 and considerable 
arrears of development work must be overtaken before output 
can be increased. Rehabilitation in the Malayan and Dutch 
tin industries have been far slower than was originally expected. 
From Malaya comes the familiar story of the urgent need for 
coal and new equipment and the state of labour is not as satis- 
factory as it should be. In the Netherlands East Indies slightly 
gieater progress appears to have been made in re-equipment 
but coal is desperately short. Accurate production forecasts 
for 1947 are hardly possible, but it would be optimistic to sup- 
pose that a rapid recovery in the output of copper, lead and tin 
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is likely, particularly while the present scarcities of equipment 
and coal continue, 

The conclusion of this analysis for the United Kingdom is 
that in base metals, as in other matters, this country now has 
to pay the piper without much chance of calling the tune. 
The rise in base metal prices and the exiguous supplies which 
are forthcoming at these prices show all too clearly what may 
happen to Britain’s external payments account when the attempt 
is made to build up stocks of primary materials to a level 
appropriate for full employment and prosperity. It is difficult 
to make the attempt or to prescribe any remedy so long as the 
level demand for base metals in the United States con- 
unues at such a high pitch. But it would seem premature, at 
any rate, to suppose that any major and immediate change is 
likely to take place. The voices which were prophesying a 
slump in the United States six months ago have been con- 
spicuously silent for mamy weeks past. Present conditions are 
certainly not ideal for reopening the London Metal Market, 
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which would find it extremely difficult to conduct its business 
on the basis of such limited supplies of metals as are now being 
offered. But despite these difficulties it must be seriously asked 
whether the London Metal Exchange would involve any greater 
cost or any greater restriction of supplies for the British con- 
sumer than the present system. Its functions are being increas- 
ingly challenged by New York, and its expertise is gathering 
together relatively small parcels of metals which, though not 
large in size, would greatly ease the bottlenecks for British con- 
sumers, is being drained away. Is not the onus upon the advo- 
cates of bulk purchase now to prove their case for base metals? 
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Business Notes 


Gilt-edged—Prescription as before 


The recovery in the gilt-edged marker has been quite well 
consolidated in the past week, with gains ranging up to a full 
point in the volatile irredeemables and correspondingly smaller 
movements elsewhere. But hardly anybody expects the further 
large advance which would be needed to carry prices near to their 
pre-crisis levels, and already the recovery movement seems to 
have lost momentum. Meanwhile, the Chancellor has faced the 
first of a series of dilemmas which his own aggressive tactics have 
prepared for him. During the fuel crisis he lost ground heavily 
simply through failure to defend what he had won—doubtless 
well knowing that the position was either untenable or could be 
held only at very great cost. He chose to stand aside and pretend 
that nothing was happening. But now he has been forced into 
positive action, through the fact that rwo more corporation issucs— 
and, moreover, § per cent issues—were due to be called for 
redemption. To postpone decision or to pitch the terms for 
conversion more or less in line with the current market level 
would have meant an overt admission that ground had been lost 
and was presumed to be irretrievable. The only alternative was 
to show a quite brazen indifference to all that has happened in 
the past seven weeks. And that is what Mr Dalton has done. 

The 5 per cent Derby and Newcastle stocks are being duly 
called for redemption, and offered conversion into new stock on 
precisely the terms that were being established as standard before 
the fuel crisis knocked prices down by anything up to six points. 
They are offered 2} per cent stock, 1970-75, at par, regardless of 
the fact that even the earlier series of issues left substantial 
amounts of stock to be taken up by the official underwriters. 
When these terms were Jast offered the Treasury 2} per cent stock 
was standing almost at par, and the 2} per cent Savings Bonds 
1964-67—the nearest comparable Government stock—were stand- 
ing more than four points above par, showing a yield differential, 
in favour of the longer-dated corporation scrips, of fully } per 
cent. When these new conversions were announced, the Savings 
Bonds had only just recovered above par—and thar fractionally. 
‘And the “ Dalton” 2} per cent stock was fully five points below 
par. Obviously, the National Debt Commissioners will have to 
work hard if this prescription is long maintained. 

The market had grown so accustomed to the shock tactics of 
1946 that even this bluff had its psychological effect and helped 
10 stiffen the recovery movement, but cbviously the market is 
not disposed to conclude that the Chancellor expects to be able 
to make good his lost ground. The inner defence line of par 
for a twenty-year 24 per cent dated stock, in contrast with the 
foresaken advanced position of the same terms for an undated 
stock, is now tolerably well held, and perhaps can be maintained 
without money-creating official support. The Chancellor, if he 
1s wise, will make that the limit of his ambitions—except perhaps 
for occasional sallies into no man’s land for the purpose of testing 
the strength of the opposition. 


© * * 


Coal for Industry 


Beyond the statement that domestic and non-industrial con- 
sumers of coal would have to aim at saving 24 million tons of 
coal to close the gap. between supplies and consumption this 
summer, the Prime Minister’s statement on the coal shortage 
last Thursday week was virtually a replica of the Cripps coal 
budget, which was given in-detail in The Economist of March 
15th. Further consideration of the budget even when it is con- 
ceived, in Sir Stafford Cripps’s words, as “a forecast of supplies 
based on current prospects” suggests that it is framed so 
cautiously as to be pessimistic. There are overwhelming argu- 
ments for realism in coal budgeting—for that reason the raising 
of the coal “target” from 200 million tons to 220 million tons, 
which has been recommended by both the TUC and the FBI, 
can only be described as optimistic arithmetic, removed from 
practical possibility. 

But it is less certain that “current prospects” will involve an 
actual fall of output, during the six summer months, from 94} 
million tons—the amount produced in the six corresponding 
months of 1946—to 89 million tons in May to October this year. 


The great unknown is the effect of the five-day week in May. 
For surface workers, who have recently been working 5} shifts 
a week, this will involve a loss of output; but for face worker 
who have been. putting in 4} shifts or a little more, a full five 
shifts would make a great difference. Moreover, the ind is 
still attracting ex-miners back to the pits, and more than hj 
of the total men recruited in February were either ex-miners or 
had received training. Sir Stafford Cripps has himself admitted 
that the “ Economic Survey ” target of 730,000 workers in the coal 
mining industry should be reached, on the recent rate of recruit. 
ment, by October. Will that produce a fall in output? 
Admittedly it will be difficult to reach the 200 million ton target 
in the coming coal year. But the current trend of production js 
improving and to budget for a further fall in output during the 
first six months seems to be carrying caution too far. 
arrears of underground development work may have to be over. 
taken before the increased labour force becomes fully effective. 
Yet the austerity coal supplies now budgeted for- industry this 
summer will involve the direst consequences for the nation, 
The Government's anxiety to avoid any repetition of the cala- 
mity of February by building up stocks before next winter by 
1o million tons is very proper. But it involves a continued and 
almost equally heavy calamity this summer; industry’s require- 
ments are to be cut by one-third ; invidious—indeed impossible— 
choices will be made between “essential” and “ inessential” 
industries ; there will be loss of steel output, loss of cotton 
supplies, and loss of exports. Such is the price which must be 
paid to build coal stocks by ro million tons during the summer, 
on the assumption of a more meagre coal output than last year, 
Yet the signs of improvement in coal manpower and output ar 
apparent—they do not indeed point to a final solution of the oval 
problem, but they offer sufficient encouragement to justify a fe- 
examination of the basis on which the summer coal budger was 
prepared under crisis conditions a month ago. If, as now seem 
agreed, it is technically possible to discharge American coal ships 
in British ports, and coal can be bought in the United States this 
year, the argument would be reinforced. If the results of 
such a re-examination are promising, it would only be realistic, 
in the present industrial crisis, to let industry have the benefit 
this summer of a rising trend of output.in the form of increased 
coal supplies, even if that course involves risks which are always 
inherent in an act of faith. Complete security is an ifusion 
which can be too dearly purchased. 


bi ® * 


The Fiscal Year 


The out-turn of the first complete fiscal ‘year since the'end 
of hostilities proves to be a good deal more favourable thameithe 
Mr Dalton or the unofficial estimators foresaw at the time.of tht 
last Budget, but very. much less so than seemed possible a few 
months ago. Through the first nine months of the year, ordinary 
expenditure fell appreciably faster, and at an accelerating rate, 


below 1945-46 than the Budget estimates contemplated. Bur 


thereafter the decline became steadily smaller, until in the final 
month fully £50 million more was spent than in March last yeat 
The closing weeks of the year, notoriously difficult to” forecast, 
have therefore changed thé picture much more radically than usual 
Thtee months ago it seemed that the ofdinary deficit might & 
no more than £200 million. .As at March ast (as The Economist 
showed on March 15th, in the first of a series of Budget sutvey’) 
it promised to be £400 million or more. “It is actually £569,million 
compared with an original Budget estimate of £726 million and 
a revised estimate (including supplementary votes for Supply) f 
£940 million. “ 
This “ordinary” deficit is not, of course, a measure of the 


true excess of Exchequer disbursements over receipts, nor 18 * | 


even a measure of the net out-turn of those items which 


be regarded as having “ inflationary ” significance, as distinct free 


such nominal or capital items as, fer example, the payments 
subscriptions to the Bretton Woods institutions. “ 


expenditure ranges from repayment of post-war credits, ¥ 
plainly have an inflationary character, to advances to 
Contingencies Fund which may be required simply 0 
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working capital for the trading controls. The major below-line cerns like Courtauld: 


items other than Bretton Woods have been as follows: 


mn, 
EPT: sefands sis. 25). eeutenteen 3 Psaet 
Hewsing: AGte . sicccids seh wd. 91 
Coal Nationalisation Act .................... 41 
Local Authorities Loans Act ............... 48 
TO iii te 107 
Civil Contingencies Fund ................. 64 
FOM-war Credits |. ee es Seis © 58 


593 
Including these items, the overall deficit thus amounts to about 


£1,160 million—and it should be added that £118 million of the 
year’s apparent revenue was never actually received in cash but 
represented the net repayment of Tax Reserve Certificates pur- 
chased by taxpayers in earlier years in anticipation of tax labilities. 
On this basis, therefore, the Exchequer had to find roughly £1,280 
million of finance, to which “small” savers contributed about 
£300 million, £428 million was borrowed under the dollar credits, 
and the remainder was financed by floating debt. The floating 
debt actually increased during the year by £467 million, but the 
movement would have been almost £150 million larger than this 
had it nor been for a purely internal operation—the National Debt 
Commissioners took up on behalf of the Savings Banks a sub- 
stantially larger sum in Terminable Annuities than was actually 
received on balance from small] savers. 


* * * 
Buoyant Revenue 


The contraction of the “ ordinary ” deficit compared with the 
revised estimate was attmbutable almost equally to the perform- 
ance of revenue and expenditure. Ordinary revenue had been 
expected to fall by £123 million, owing to the tax remissions ; 
it actually rose by £56.8 million, and thus bettered the estimate 
by almost £180 million. Ordinary expenditure had been expected, 
on the original estimate, to fall by £1,597 million or, on the 
revised estimate, by £1,382 million; it actually fell by £1,574 
million to £3,910 million—f192 million less than the final 
estimate. As the table on page 519 shows, the buoyancy of the 
revenue spread almost right through the list. Only two items 
fell short of the estimate—surtax and Excise. Over-estimation 
of surtax receipts has been a notable feature of the budgets for 
some years past, but this time the shortfall is only £4 million 
and the total yield, even so, is £7 million more than in 1945-46. 
The shortage in Excise is wholly due to the cut in beer pro- 
duction, which was estimated to involve a revenue loss of about 
£48 million; yet the total yield of Excise is only £28 million 
below estimate, and £23 million more than in 1945-46. 

It is noteworthy, however, that of the £180 million gain in 
revenue, no less than £83 million is attributable to items whose 
size in any particular year depends to a large extent upon internal 
financial policy. Miscellaneous receipts, which are habitually 
under-estimated, brought in £56 million more than the Chancellor 
chose 10 assume last April ; sundry loans brought in £12 million 
more ; and receiprs from sales of surplus stores and from trading 
operations provided £215 million—{15 million above estimates. 
In view of this, there is perhaps no reason to revise, in the light 
of this more favourable revenue out-turn than seemed likely a 
month ago, the estimates of the 1947-48 prospect given in these 
columns three weeks ago. But if the Chancellor wants to present 
his budget in a rosy light, the performance of these “ policy” 
items will certainly serve his purpose. They could be used to 
support the really striking achievement of the inland revenue 
duties—with income-tax bettering the estimate by £45 million 
and profits tax and EPT by £32 million. For the fuwre, this 
EPT gain is of relatively little significance, but the good income- 
tax yield plainly reflects the buoyancy of the national income in 
terms of money. So, too, does the gain of £25 million in 
Customs—a surprising result in view of the enforced curtailment 
of the 1946 import programme through sheer shortage of supplies, 
and one which also speaks of inflationary pressures. But even 
the evidence of such pressures affords no clue to Mr Dalton’s 
imentions in a formight’s time. The situation calls for a more 
purist, anti-inflationary budget; but it is far from certain that 
this is the Chancellor’s view. 


* * » 


ICI Bonus Implications 


Between 1938 and 1945 the directors of Imperial Chemical 
Industries stabilised the ordinary stock distribution at 8 per cent. 
is payment had become, in the view of some investors, almost 

@ tradition ; ICI, together with some other leading industrial con- 
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s and Turner and Newall, were credited with 
the policy of putting the! stockholders well down the list for any 
share in increased profits: This line of argument has been 
weakened recently by the admission that some increase in the 
Turner and Newall dividend might be possible for the current 
year (though this was made before the fuel crisis) and by ‘the 
allowance in the new Courtaulds dividend arrangements for the 
possibility of a small final payment. Now the ICI directors them- 
selves have gone far to explode it by declaring a 2 per cent bonus 
10 supplement the annual 8 per cent dividend. 

_ That the increased 10 per cent distribution makes only modest 
inroads into available profits is evident enough from the past 
year’s earnings figures, which are analysed in detail in the Records 
and Statistics Supplement. Income for last year has been revised 
to a “ net” basis—in other words, it has been struck after provision 
for the total amount of income tax to be borne on the profits and 
not, as in earlier years, after income tax on the company’s reserved 
profits only. On ihis new basis net revenue, after providing for 
all taxation and {£3 million for obsolescence and depreciation, 
compared with {2,500,000 in 1945, amounts to {7,171,109 
compared with {4,770,062 in 1945. The latest vear’s income has 
had the benefit of a credit of £1,692,000 from previous over- 
provision for taxation, compared with £1,100,000 from the same 
source in 1945. Excluding the special credit, it would appear 
that net income after all taxation in respect of 1946 amounted to 
ttle short of {£5} million. Making allowance for the further 
provision for obsolescence and depreciation of £1} million and 
the net dividend on the preference stock, the resulting earnings 
for the issued ordinary stock on an approxin:ately “true ” basis 
for the past year would appear to be slightly over 11 per cent. 
This calculation, it should be emphasised, omits the special 
taxation credits, but takes full account of the increase in the 
obsolescence provision. When the figures are viewed on this 
austere basis, it is evidem that the directors of Imperial: Chemical 
Industries are mixing their generosity with caution. Their de- 
cision to supplemem the 8 per cent dividend with a 2 per cent 
bonus has naturally given pleasure and satisfaction, but it is 
wholly consistent with adequate provisions for obsolescence. 
These will raise the group’s reserves under this head by 
£4,500,000; at December, 1945, they stood at £17.6 million, 
against fixed assets at cost, less amounts written off, of £66.2 
million. The wisdom of a generous obsolescence policy in an 
industry which is subject to rapid technical change needs no 
emphasis. Imperial Chemical Industries is faced moreover with a 
provisional eight-year programme of capital expenditure, involving 
over £40 million. 

In these circumstances the modest satisfaction which is reflected 
in the advance of the {1 stock units of ICI from 43s. 3d. before 
the announcement to 478. seems quite appropriate. The yield of 
£4 7s. 6d. at this price would be reckoned attractive if the future 
repetition of the 2 per cent bonus could be taken as read. The 
question mark for the currem year, however, is the extent to which 
the fuel crisis may have affected the turnover and profits of the 
group, and in consequence tarnished the prospect that ICI dis- 
tributions in future might be stabilised at a new level of 10 per 
cent. 


The Role of ICFC 


The broad question of the relations between the two finance 
corporations (Finance Corporation for Industry and the Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corporation, which caters for smaller 
needs) and the normal new issue market has been raised this week 
in connection with two New issues sponsored by ICFC. In the 
first, the National Gas and Oil Engine Company placed 159,993 
£1 preference shares with the Corporation ; in the second, the 
Corporation has subscribed for £135,000 of new debenture stock 
of Viscose Development Company, and has underwritten for a 
commission of 1 per cent an issue of 344,000 §s. ordinary shares 
at 78. 6d. to be offered in the first instance to existing holders of 
preference and ordinary shares. 

Both operations have at first sight a rather remote connection 
with the function of closing the “Macmillan gap” for which 
the ICFC was set up. The National Gas and Oil Engine Com- 
pany is a well-known concern, with an established profits record 
and a long Stock Exchange history. Viscose Development again 
is an established company whose ordinary shares are dealt in on 
the Stock Exchange and have received regular dividends. In 
size, perhaps, the two operations come within the class of “ small 
finance ” which the Corporation was intended to undertake. But 
it is doubtful whether either operation can be described as assis- 
tance to undertakings which would have had difficulty in raising 
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moncy through the usual market channels. In reply to questions 
on Wednesday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested that 
even if that were the intention when the two finaMce corpora- 
tions were created in 1945, he reserved the right to change any 
arrangement which had then been made—adding, somewhat 
irrelevamly to this particular question, that his concern was to 
see that money goes into useful and productive enterprises. The 
point is whether “ useful and productive enterprises "—a descrip- 
tion which certainly applies to both these companies—are to make 
use of the Corporations’ facilities in any circumstances, or only 
when they cannot for technical reasons obtain finance on the open 
market. 

In these two instances, clearly, the ICFC approached, if it did 
not cross, the frontier between its intended fuaction of filling a 
void in the capital market and the existing facilities for providing 
new capital in the market. It may be that a certain common 
area between the two is desirable, but obviously it should be kept 
as small as possible. If, as Mr Dalton appeared to suggest, the 
original functions of the Corporation are in process of change, 
that fact and its attendant details should be made clear at the 
earliest moment. 


x * o 


Industry’s Problems 


In his candid review of the position of the English Electric 
Company, Sir George Nelson last week illustrated many of the 
problems which are facing British industry—particularly in the 
heavy secttons—to-day. English Electrig, like many others, has 
made a full and successful contribution to the export drive ; its 
uncompleted order book, measured not merely in value but in 
volume too, is higher than it has ever been, not excluding the 
war period ; and it has embarked on important extensions and has 
raised mew capital to pay for them, on the assurance that addi- 
tional labour and a balanced flow of materials would be forth- 
comung. In addition the company has concentrated production in 
specialised factories of efficient size. It has extended its long 
established training schools for technical staffs and has removed 
wholesale certain departments manufacturing small products from 
one works to another in order to release labour for the manu- 
facture of a greater volume of heavy electrical equipment. 

After all these efforts, Sir George could only describe the re- 
sults as “ bitterly disappointing.” In the last 12 months the 
company succeeded in obtaining an increase of less than 300 men 
to its labour force, whereas it could employ several thousands more 
* increasing the output of heavy machinery alone. The supply 
at materials was out of balance long before the coal and power 
crisis broke. There was particular difficulty in obtaining more 
than a partial allocation of the special electrical sheet steel which 
the company requires, though other standard materials were also 
insufficient for balanced production, and supplies have become 
even more disrupted during the past two months. The resulting 
dis-economy of production is revealed in a rise in the burden of 
overheads, which were projected for a bigger output than is now 
possible. Working capital tied up in work in progress is out of 
proportion to output. Output per man of direct labour is sub- 
normal, not because of lack of effort, but because of disjointed 
production created by shortage of labour and materials. Finally, 
output per square foot of manufacturing area is abnormally low 
because work in progress which cannot be completed is cluttering 
up the factory floor space. 

Sir George concluded that it is necessary to compress and 
Organise the national effort before it can be expanded—as the long- 
term need rquires that it should be expanded—because the nation 
has oversold its production capacity and must now face the task of 
bringing its commitments more into line with its available re- 
sources. He deplored the proposal to work a double day in two 
shifts of 373 hours instead of night and day shifts, describing it 
as a “fantastic proposal,” when a full 44 hours per shift is a 
minimum need which itself should be increased for the next two 
years . least by as many additional hours as can reasonably be 
arranged, 


* * * 


American Ships for Britain 


The United States Government has agreed to sell to Britain 
137 of the 271 cargo ships at present on bareboat charter to the 
Ministry of Transport, at an estimated cost of about £18 million 
in dollars. British shipowners will be allowed to purchase 106 of 
the 10,000-tons Liberty ships and one of the short-sea types while 
the Government itself will buy thirty of the smaller 
types which are especially suitable for use in the Baltic timber 
wade. The remainder are to be returned to the United States, 
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delivery to start immediately and to be completed by this time 
next year. The Liberty ships are all oil-burning steamships (except 
for one coal-burner), built during the war in American yards when 
British yards were concentrating on warship construction. 

are not regarded by British shipowners as ideal replacements for 
peacetime commercial purposes, but are accepted, at the cost of 
dollars, as a temporary measure to make up for war losses. 

This transaction will increase the tonnage on the UK register 
by some 1,150,000 tons deadweight. On the other hand, the return 
of the remaining ships will deprive Britain of some 1,300,000 tons 
carrying capacity within the next twelve months and British output 
of dry cargo ships is unlikely to reach such a figure in the period, 
This lends some urgency to an American ceply to the bids of 
British shipowners for 40 surplus Victory ships, for which a further 
£8 million or so would be involved. This was a private offer made 
some months ago, but the Americans have shown no great hurry 
to accept, even though Italy, Greece, China and many others have 
been awarded ships. In the British Government’s opinion the 
purchase is cegarded as a fair settlement of the problem, but 
private observers—not all of them in the shipping industry—hold 
the view that no problem would have arisen had not the Adminis- 
tration been faced with acute pressure from American shipping 
interests. When the ships are returned they will merely be 
to the vast tonnage laid up in reserve. Meanwhile, Russia has 80 
far declined to discuss at all the question of returning 95 ships 
chartered on similar arrangements. 


* * * 


Record Bank Advances 

The seasonal impetus of bank advances in March has carried 
them past another milestone. In February they exceeded {1,000 
million for the first time since 1940 ; they have since risen by a 
further £17 million to £1,022 million, which comfortably sur- 
passes the record level of £1,013 million reached in October, 1939, 
The thousand-million mark has been attained only about haif-- 
dozen times ahogether—in 1929, 1939-40, and now. But the 
differences between these occasions are more marked than their 
similarities. In the hey-day of commercial financing by the 
banks, a figure approaching £1,000 million used to be regarded 
as the “ proper” level for times of activity, and a certain nostalgic 
interest still attaches to it. But in 1929, when it was first achieved, 
bank deposits stood at under £1,800 million, or less than one- 
third of their present volume, with the advances’ ratio at $5-56 
per cent. In the 1939-40 phase, the ratio was running at about 
44 per cent. Now it is no more than 18.4 per cent which, 
although above the worst, is actually below the ratio of end-1943 
when the advances total touched its wartime low point at £724 
million. 

These contrasts measure the real deterioration of the import- 
ance of advances in the business of the banks: though their total 
is back to its 1939 level, the real volume of trade and industry 
which they support, allowing for the change in prices, is probably 
barely half what it was. Even so, the expansion since VE-day—it 
amounts to £273 million—has been rather more rapid than many 
bankers expected. Recently, however, it has slackencd somewhat. 
Despite rhe effects of the fuel crisis in putting strain upon indus- 
try’s liquid resources for overheads and payments under guaf- 
anteed weeks, the expansion in February and March—especially 
February—has been no more than seasonal. But the further 
effects of the crisis, in causing accumulations of stocks of ur 
finished goods awaiting components, may possibly offset the 
normal tendency towards a contraction of bank advances in Apfil. 
And, on a slightly longer view, it is perhaps to be expected that 
the expansion will accelerate, because EPT refunds and other 
capital disbursements by the Government, which in the past 
twelve months have augmented industry’s own reserves, are now 
tailing off. 

The other changes shown in the March statement present 1 
surprises—not even, perhaps, to Mr Dalton, who, when seizing 
upon February’s big fall in deposits in order to defend cheap 
money, must have known that the pace was too hot to last. I~ 
deed, the main cause of the decline—the seasonal revenue suf 
phus—had disappeared even before he spoke. The deficit in the 
four weeks covered by the March bank statement was so large 
that even the heavy drafts upon the dollar credits have failed 
to prevent it from affecting the banking position. Thus “true 
deposits have risen by £324 million, and still stand at £786 million 
above their comparable 1946 level. The immediate coun 
of this movement is the nise in advances and a £16 million & 
pansion of the investment portfolio, which shows that the banks 
have supported the gilt-edged market somewhat more subs 
than had been generally supposed. The banks’ floating deo 
assets have changed significantly, as was to be expected. Treasul 
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deposit receipts have declined by £119 million and money market 
assets (bills and call money) have risen by £113 million, to the 
new high level of £1,194 million, with a ratio 10 deposits of 
21-5 PEt COM. a * 6: 


Another Australian Banking Merger 


A further Australian banking amalgamation was announced at 
the end of last week. The National Bank of Australasia and the 
Queensland National Bank are to join forces by a share exchange, 
and the combined business will be carried on under the name of 
the former institution. The proposals are conditional upon the 
assent by holders of 75 per cent of the capital of the Queensland 
Bank, whose shares have been valued for the purpose of the merger 
(including cash purchase for shareholders who are precluded from 
exchanging) at appreciably above their market price on the eve 
of the announcement. The scheme has been approved by the 
Commonwealth Treasurer, one condition being that there should 
be no displacement of staff. 

The fui potential economies of the fusion will not, therefore, 
be reaped in the immediate future, but there is no doubt that 
eventually the two businesses, and especially their head office 
administrations, will be fully integrated, and presumably there 
will be closings of overlapping branches and agencies. Both are 
exclusively Australian banks, locally registered ; but whereas the 
National Bank, with deposits of nearly £A.90 million, has a nation- 
wide organisation, the Queensland Bank, with deposits of £A.25 
million, has principally confined its activities within that state. 
Until the 1920’s the larger institution did not operate in Queens- 
land, but then obtained a solid footing there through absorption 
of the Bank of Queensland and now has §8 offices there compared 
with the Queensland National Bank’s 124. Quite apart, therefore, 
from the economies to be reaped through rationalisation of the 
branch organisations in Queensland, the two undertakings are in 
important respects complementary—the one with its wide sweep 
and the other with its intensive connections. 

The fact that this merger follows so closely upon that of the 
Bank of Australasia with the Union Bank of Australia has natur- 
ally given rise to suggestions that an amalgamation movement 
might have been inspired by the now strongly dominant banking 
authorities. But in fact a tendency of this kind would run directly 
counter to the whole drift of politics in Australian banking ; the 
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Commonwealth Bank was originally founded as a state-sponsored 
institution with the: specific object of competing with the trading’ 
banks and thus of avoiding the supposed danger of the creation’ 
of a “money trust.” It can safely ‘be assumed that theautho- 
rities have approved these mergers on their specific merits, and 
do not desire integration for its own sake. There obviously is an 
indirect connection, however; between official policy and’ this 
phase of amalgamation. The wartime principle of control, now 
adapted to a permanent peacetime form, has put the authorities 
in a position to dictate the disposition of bank assets even more 
directly and closely than in countries where the systems are highly 
organised. And the Australian authorities, by means of the special 
deposits which the trading banks must maintain with them and 
through their control of advances policy, do in fact direct the 
banking system with the object, among others, of restraining any 
rise in bank profits. The knowledge that profits are thus limited 
must obviously operate as a strong incentive to the banks to seek 
economies and strengthen their organisations wherever and when- 
ever Opportunity presents itself. 


* * * 
German Yarn for Britain 


The Allied Control Commission in Germany has officially 
confirmed that negotiations are in progress to enable Lancashire 
firms to get cotton yarn from German mills. It is understood that 
one deal covering 500,000 Ib. of twofold 32’s yarn for the lace 
and net trade has already been commissioned from German mills. 
Lancashire does nor appear to have taken too kindly to this 
arrangement for reasons which are understandable. Before the 
war, Germany was an important customer for fine Lancashire 
yarn for the fabric glove trade. But recently raw cotton has been 
sent from Alexandria to Germany to be spun into fine yarns suit- 
able for the Midlands trade. 

Such a reversal of the direction of trade may well be a blow to 
Lancashire pride, as well as its pocket, but under present condi- 
tions the arrangements appear to be justified from a broad national 
point of view. So far, no details of the scheme have been pub- 
lished—it is not known, for instance, whether trade will be done 
on Government account or on a factory-to-factory basis. The fuel 
crisis in February caused a drop in deliveries of yarn for that 
month to the home market to only 9 million Ib., or some 40 per 
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cent of the allocation of 22.9 million lb. Deliveries to all users— 
including home trade, export trade, industrial groups and Govern- 
ment Departments—totalled only 30.1 million Ib., compared with 
the allocation of 60.5 million Ib.. Weavers could still use more 
yaca, for both domestic consumption and overseas markets, even 
if the spinners obtained all the fuel they needed. hptens the 
Cotton Board’s plan for developing the weaving section is 

held over until the spinning modernisation scheme has been fully 
launched, Meanwhile, yarn made in Germany is surely prefer- 
able, if it keeps the Midlands industry going, to no yarn from 
Lancashire. 

Output of cotton, rayon and mixture cloth was also seriously 
affected during February, though the fall was not so severe as im 
varn. Average weekly production totalled 24 million yards, com- 
pared with 36.4 million yards in January and 43.5 million yards 
last November, when production reached its highest post-war level. 


* * * 


The Federal Reserve in Germany 


The Federal Reserve Bulletin for February gives full 
dotaiis of the legislation under which a new central banking 
system has been established in the American zone of Germany. 
Fer administrative purposes, this zone has been divided into three 
Laender and, taking these as the counterparts of the Federal 
Reserve districts in the United States, each Land has been given 
a Land Central Bank. The system set up in Germany copies not 
only the general decentralised structure of the Federal Reserve 
System, ir also follows in very considerable detail the American 
legislation regulating central banking operations in the United 
States. The three Laender Banks have taken over the offices 
of the former Reichsbank in their respective territories. Their 
capita; has at the outset been furnished by the Governments 
at the three Laender, but it is provided that within two years 
the shares are to be sold to the credit institutions (member 
banks), which ere required to maintain minimum reserves with 
the Laender Banks. The legislation proyides in considerable 
detail for the organisation and administration of these three banks. 
The constitution of the boards of directors requires the represen- 
tation of official, banking and commercial interests comparable 
to that obtained through the three classes of directogs in the 
Federal Reserve System. The permissible business activities of 
the Laender Banks are defined with considerable precision. Pend- 
ing the establishment of a uniform system of issuing bank notes 
throughout Germany each Land Bank will regulate the circuls- 
tion of currency and the supply of credit in its district ; it will 
execute the cash transactions a the State ; it will keep the cash 
reserves which credit institutions are compelled to maintain with 
it; it will buy and sell three-mame bills of exchange of not more 
than six months’ maturity ; it will buy and sell securities in the 
open market; it will deal in gold and foreign exchange ; in 
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general, it will transact the orthodox business of a central 
Unless these permissive clauses are operated with consj 
elasticuyy—with the kind of elasticity thar had to be infused ime: 
the Federal Reserve System at the time of the US banking ct 
of the 1930’s—the Laender Banks.may find themselves armed game 
such an impressive statute that they cannot transact any business 
at all in the chaos that fills Germany to-day. 


a * * 


Italy's Sterling 


Mild astonishment has been caused in London by th 
extremely bullish interpretation of the Anglo-Italian " 
given by Signor Mechinella, the principal Italian delegate in the 
discussions that led to the agreement. According to his claims, 
Italy’s sterling balance of £50 million will be available for conyers 
sion into dollars up to an amount of £32 million. This claim may 
have admirable propaganda value in Rome, where it was 
but it will not bear unduly close investigation. In the first place, 
Italy’s sterling balances amount to no more than £34 million, and 
the figure of £50 million is merely a hopeful estimate of the 
at which they may stand by next July. Of the actual figure of 
£34 million, some £10 million is reserved as a basic balance for 
the purpose of the payments agreement between the two countries, 
A further £8 million has already been earmarked for the purchase 
of British surplus stores in Italy. According to present plans, 
Italy will require between £9 million and £10 million to finance 
urgently needed imports from sterling acea countries. That leaves 
abour £6 million of the: accumulated balances which Italy will be 
free to dispose of as she wishes. If the total balances increase 
£50 million, the excess will be available to meet expenditure in 
any part of the world—bur that is not a privilege to which th 
Italians can lay exclusive claim, 


* * * 


Poorer Diet for Stags 


Recent signs suggest that speculative investors are becoming 
more selective in their appetite for new issues. Their flow ha 
been particularly brisk during the last week or rwo, for many issue 
were held up by the printing restrictions during the fuel crisis, 
and an attempt has been made to clear the decks before Easter 
and the Budget. 

The public have been invited to take an interest in a number of 
established concerns in recent momths. In the best of these issues 
the proportion of capital cetained by “ insiders ” has generally been 
high enough to create confidence ; preferential treatment to 
customers and to employees has also been a noticeable feature. A 
number of concerns, however, have revealed some remarkable 
profits cecords, with handsome figures for the past year or tw 
but with pre-war figures showing a pale shadow of recent results, 
This is particularly true of certain of the cecent clothing. issues 
Perhaps the less aggressive appetite for new issues, which 8 
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evident from the following table, reflects the market background 
rather than any greater exercise of discrimination by speculative 
investors :— 


SOME RECENT NEw Issues 
Wal ta 


l eh, 
Percentage} Over- Opening | Current 








Issue 
Name, Business and Denom. | of Equity | subscribed| — Price Price | Price 
Offered | Times | 

Jas. Templeton (« arpets) (10/-) | 23 6 36/6 38/- 40/3 
George Cohen (machinery and | j 

scrap) {Bf —) os iv cbicnten wees | 33 10 15/6 16/3 16/3 
M. F. North (hotels) (2/-).... 50 L 20/6 19/6 19/- 
Pool, Lorrimer & Tabberer 

gaalery) (4/-Jo = cd ease’ 70 t | syv-.| ave 28/- 
Jackson (the tailor) (1/—)...... ne tid 11/74* 10/- 10/- 
S Schneiders (tailors) (1/-)... 52 i 19 we: ft 1/7} 1/7} 
Silvvo Manufacturing (under- 

wear) (5/~) «..sseeeseeeene r > 25/-* | 24/3 24/15 

| | 

gee OTS * Placing price. + Underwriters took up 60 per cent. ee 


§ 86} per cent left with underwriters. 


But the failure this week of the Charterhouse Finance Corpora- 
tion’s marketing of Pool, Lorrimer and Tabberer on a £4 10s. 3d. 
per cent dividend yield basis is more surprising. Although 40,000 
4s. units were applied for by those connected with the company, 
60 per cent of the 350,000 units offered to the public had to 
be taken by the underwriters; the public interest thus seems to 
have reached no more than 100,000 units. The service agreements 
gave the directors an inducement to maintain a satisfactory rate of 
profit. Whatever the reason may have been in this particular case 
—not in itself an exception, for certain fixed-interest issues have 
not succeeded in attracting full support recently—it seems that 
the chances of automatic new issue profits are diminishing. The 
stag has recently had some lush grazing. Now he may have to 
put up with a more austere diet—including an occasional thistle. 


” * * 


One Buyer For Silver 


The New York price for imported silver has been creeping 
up again as a result of modest but persistent demand from London 
and the sterling priat has been adjusted to this movement, rising 
to 46d. this week. The market remains highly sensitive to the 
imeraction of demand and supply in a very modest turnover. The 
silver position is, for the time being, clouded in uncertainty by 
the Indian Government’s decision to suspend the grant of import 
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licences. The importance of this move is emphasised. by the 
authoritative estimates of imports of silver into India made in 
the quarterly bullion letter published this week by Messrs Mocatta 
and Goldsmid. This suggests that since last August shipments 
of silver from London to Bombay amounted to approximately 
£7,485,000. In addition it is estimated that about half as much 
was exported direct from Hongkong to India. Exports from the 
United States to India are not estimated by Messrs Mocatta and 
Goldsmid but it will be recalled that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer recently stated that the amount of silver arbitraged from 
New York to India by Belgian operators amounted to about 11} 
million ounces, which would represent close on £3,000,000. At 
present rates, Messrs Mocatta and Goldsmid estimate the absorb- 
tive capacity of India at about 60,000,000 ounces a year. They 
add that there is virtually no other buyer for any large quantities 
and point out that the main problem of the silver producers of 
the western world is to discover on what terms India can be 
induced to buy from them. 

As a postscript to the Belgian arbitrage operations, it should be 
pointed out that since the sterling which accrued to the operators 
as a result of sales of silver in Bombay was ultimately canalised 
in transferable accounts, this sterling could be converted back 
into US dollars ar the official rate of 4.023. Since the transaction 
made it possible for the Belgian arbitrageurs to convert their 
dollars into sterling at a rate of around $3 to the pound, the 
resulting profit, earned in dollars, was considerable. This fact, 
moreover, throws some doubt on the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer’s assurance that these transactions had involved Britain 
in no loss of dollars. 


Shorter Notes 


The Ministry of Transport has disposed of 49 out of the 59 
ships, which were formerly German owned, for £3,526,850. Since 
November 26, 1946, when the third tender opened, one vessel 
was withdrawn. Britain received as reparations from Germany. 
89 ships of a total gross tonnage of 350,000. 

* 


The British Government is to pay the Netherlands Government 
£8,500,000 in final settlement of the bulk of obligations arising out 
of the use in wartime of Dutch ships. About half the sum is to 
cover reconditioning of passenger liners used as troopships. 





as “ A bag of self-raising 
S flour’”’ is, nowadays, a 
! S$ F L 0 Vv ® regular item on the housewife’s 

shopping list. But flour is not actually 
self-raising until certain other ingredients are added. 
Important among these are the food phosphates, such as 
Monocalcium Orthophosphate — a mouthful of a name 
for an aerating material which, through many years of 
technical research and manufacturing skill, has — so far 
anonymously — come to the aid of the overworked house- 
wife, and made ordinary flour self-raising. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 
Food Phosphate Manufacturers 


49 Park Lane, London, W.1. Works: Oldbury & Widnes. 





Truth to tell ia 


There is more in the anglet’s art than luring fish. 
There is peace and philosophical: calm in this 
traditional pleasure which has fascinated genera- 
tions of men. Truth to tell— when traditional 
pleasures are fundamentally good ¢hey live on...» 
whether it’s the fisher’s gentle art or the un- 
changing pleasure which comes from saying ...++ 


Vays 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES - MEDIUM OR MILD ae Bee 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


EQUITY AND LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


TRIENNIAL VALUATION RESULTS 
SIR GEOFFREY ELLIS’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Equity 
und Law Life Assurance Society was held, 
on the 27th ultimo, in London; Lord Kennet, 


PC. GBE., DS.O., presiding in the 
absence of the chairman, Sir Geoffrey 
Ellis, Bt. 


The chairman rcad the speech prepared 
by Sir Geoffrey Ellis, of which the following 
are extracts: 

My first very pleasant duty is to welcome 
Sir Richard Hopkins, who has joined the 
Board of the Society since our last annual 
general meeting. Sir Richard with his keen 
mind and wide knowledge of affairs will, 1 
am sure, be a great source of strength to 
the board. 

I propose today to devote my remarks 
mainly to the position of the Society as dis- 
closed by the triennial valuation made as at 
December 31, 1946; I feel sure that you will 
find the results most satisfactory. The 
directors have given full consideration to the 
basis upon which both the assets and the 
liabilities should be valued on this occasion. 
I would remind you of the fall that has 
occurred in the general level of interest rates 
and the consequent rise that has occurred in 
the market values of Stock Exchange securi- 
ties. Bearing this in mind your directors 
have decided that credit should be taken in 
the accounts for the sum of £2,085,000 in 
respect of profir on securities and transfer 
from reserve, and that this sum should be 
applied wholly to strengthen the valuation 
reserves set against the liabilities under the 

Scciety’s contracts. 


RATES OF INTEREST—VALUABLE MARGIN 


We are satisfied that even after transfer- 
ring the sum which I have just mentioned 
there remain ample margins between the 
values at which the assets appear in the bal- 
ance sheet and their market values. Besides 
considering the assets from the point of view 
of their capital value an investigation has 
been made into the future income which we 
may expect to receive. After making full 
allowance for the loss of income likely to be 
suffered on all securities at present the sub- 
ject of legislation, it appears that we may 
expect to receive a return of slightly more 
than 4 per cent. gross on the written up 
balance sheet values of the assets. 

As regards the other side of the balance 
sheet, I would draw your attention to the 
summary of the actuarial valuation basis 
appended to the director’s Even 
measured by the low rates, of interest now 
obtainable on the investment of new money 
this is a strong actuarial valuation basis—ua 
very strong basis indeed—and involves over 
all the earning of a gross rate of interest of 
slightly less than 3} per cent. gross. ~ This 
rate of imterest is strictly comparable with 
the gross rate of interest of slightly more 
than 4 per cent, that I have just indicated 
as the rate which we expect fo earn on our 
balance sheet values, You will see, therefore, 
that there is here a very valuable margin 
of 3 per cent., which should prove in the 
years to come both a source of strength and 
a sourcé’ 6f profit to the Society. 

Besides the strong actuarial basis used 
there is.a contingencies reserve of £500,000 ; 
that within this contingencies reserve there 
are free sums more than sufficient? .to 


strengthen the valuation basis of out, fife, 
assurance business.still further to a 1} per 


cent. net premiutn>-yahiation, 

We have tried to ptfstte a principle of 
“wniforra stringency.” On the HWabilities 
side. we have a margin of j per cent. in the 
gross rate of interest and a contingencies 
reserve of half a million pounds; on the 
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assets side we have very ample margins in 
the values at which our securities appear in 
the balance sheet and in addition a free 
investment reserve of half a milion pounds. 


SURPLUS AND ALLOCATIONS 


You will see from the report that your 
directors have declared the divisible surplus 
to be £1,062,928, and that it has been decided 
to allocate bonuses for the last six years in 
terms of the table appended to the report. 
In view of the fact that no bonus was de- 
clared at December 31, 1943 the sum of 
£122,889 to be transferred to the Proprictors 
Fund is the product of six years profits. In 
very round terms it may be said to arise as 
to £50,000 from the period 1941-43 and as 
10 £70,000 fro the period 1944-46. Bearing 
this in mind, and bearing in mind a further 
consideration to which I shall refer shortly, 
your directors recommend that the sum of 
£50,000 should be used to pay up a further 
5s. per share of our uncalled capital and that 
a dividend of 4s. 6d. gross per share should 
be declared; this dividend is one which I 
think the Society may reasonably hope to 
maintain. 


BUILDING UP PAID-UP CAPITAL OF THE 
SOCIETY 


Now as to the further consideration which 
I have just mentioned, it is this. A life 
assurance office requires to keep a balance 
between the amount of with-profit assurance 
business on its books and the amount of its 
non-profit contracts—both for life assurance 
and annuity. The existence of the share- 
holders capital—called up and uncalled—of 
£1,000,000 gives to your directors a great 
degree of flexibility in framing policy as to 
the extent to which they are justified in 
encouraging non-profit contracts for life 
assurance and annuity business; this can 
enure to the great benefit of our with-profit 
policyholders, who, I would remind you, 
receive 90 per cent. of the profits on all our 
non-profit contracts. It is against the back- 
ground that I have just sketched that your 
directors consider it wise on this occasion to 
apply £50,000 of profits to building up the 
paid up capital of the Society. 

I do not think I need to commend to you 
the rates of bonus now declared on our with- 
profit policies; for the current year interim 
bonus at the same rates as those declared 
for 1944-46 will be paid on claims arising. 


ATTRACTIVE WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 


I think that the Society’s with-profit poli- 
cies wil] stand comparison with those of any 
other office. This is particularly true when 
the strength of the Society as disclosed by 
the triennial investigation is borne in mind. 
We look to our new business getting staff 
and to our agents to secure an ever growing 
amount of with-profit life assurance business. 

I would remind you of what I said last 
year, namely, that just as the expenses of the 
Society are increasing owing to the need for 
paying salaries in accordance with modern 
conditions, so should the man or woman 
requiring life assurance insure for a larger 
sum assured. As this happens the old 
relationships between sums «assured, annuities, 
and premiums, on the one hand, and expenses 
onthe other hand will tend to be « 

ThesSuccess of the Society’s “ Capital An- 

_ Mitity ” Scheme continues and the Staff Pen- 
_ sion’ Sehemes department is now a well 
established part of our organisation. 

The Chairman closed by referring to the 
coming departure of Mr. Haynes,. to. Mr. 
Whyte’s coming election to the Board, and 
by expressing his thanks to the staff. 


esiored. 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING > 
SOCIETY a 


MR ALGERNON DENHAM'S REVigw 


The ninety-fourth annual general i 
of this society was held, on the 31st ultima, 
= Halifax, Mr Algernon Denham, J.P., pre. 
siding. 

The chairman, in the course of his Speech, 
said: —The balance sheet as at January 31st, 
discloses assets totalling £136,897,007~ap 
increase of £1,411,094 over the _ previgus 
record year. 

The apportionment of assets shows that 
65.9 per cent. represented loans on 
30.6 per cent. represented investments jg 
Government issues and with local authoriti 
the balance of 3.4 per cent. being cash in 
hand and office premises. 

On the liabilities side, the amounts due 
shareholders and depositors have increased 
by £1,002,141 to £128,735,955. ce 


STRONG POSITION 


Reserves and carry forward, after alloc. 
tions to which I will refer later, have increased 
from £6,835,321 to £7,064,423, the addition 
of £229,102 representing a further strengthen. 
ing of your society’s financial position as 4 
result of the year’s cperations. 

The amount loaned on mortgage establishes 
a record in the history of the society. 

Management expenses are again higher at 
£789,608 compared with £615,710—an in- 
crease of £173,898. The substantial increase 
this year is due mainly to the return of our 
staff from the Forces. 

You will note that we have placed £50,000 
to taxation reserve and once more set aside 
the sum of £50,000 fur depregiation of 
premises—a prudent course which I know 
you will approve. ; 

Having regard to the reduced yield from 
investments of the staff superannuation fund, 
£100,000 has been allocated to the fund ain 
addition to the normal annual grant. 

I ask your approval of the allocation ofa 
bonus of 5s. Od. per cent. to the paid-up 
shareholders, class 1, and to the monthly in- 
vesting shareholders amounting to £53,654 


HOUSING AND INCREASED COSTS 


Among the many disappointments suffered 
by the nation during the last year, none has 
been more severe than the failure to produce 
permanent houses in reasonable numbers. | 
have never felt any doubts about houses being 
eventually so provided, but I would again call 
attention to the continuing rise in costs, which 
ts now much nearer 200 per cent. over pre 
war than something less than 50 per cent 
prophesied in 1945. 

To have in front of us a programme of 
erecting millions of Government s. ‘ 
houses at the prevailing price of approx 
mately £1,500 per house, is almost too fam 
tastic to need coniment. I am indeed somy 
to say that in the building trades it is beyond 
dispute that there is organised» restrictiot 
of output—an exploiting of the needs of the 
people for which there can be no exis 
The sooner costs and wages are bg 
lated to output the better it will be for th 
nation as a whole. 7 

I have still an abiding faith in the ultima 


common sense of the British people, ie 


bring about che state of affairs all : 
to see, recriminations, excuses, wIs. 
ing and platitudes must , 
superseded by resolute action and a re 
determination on the part of all to face 
to “unpleasant facts. _— iis 

Inflationary tendencies can only be 
by balancing cur Budget, paying our way ® 
relating wages to output, which at once W# 
reduce prices and increase the s 
sumer goods. In other words, the, 
tives before the nation are greater pie 
and reduced costs or a lower st 
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ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING, SOCIETY 


ALL ROUND PROGRESS, 
SIR HAROLD BELLMAN’S REVIEW 


The Annual Meeting of the Abbey 
National Building Society was held at the 
Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, W.1 on the 
28th ultimo. Sir Harold Bellman, D.L., 
}P., LL.D., Chairman of the Society, pre- 
sided and in the course of moving the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts said: 

The Society during 1946 showed a con- 
siderable measure of progress all round. 
This will be sufficiently evident from a 
perusal of our accounts. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The Balance Sheet shows an expansion 
in total assets from £80,026,000 in fo4s to 
{83,981,000 in 1946. Our mortgage asset 
has increased from . £56,916,000 to 
£60,221,000. The Society's financial posi- 
tion remains very liquid, Our investments, 
together with cash at bank and in hand, 
total £22,948,000,. as compared with 
{22,289,000. In particular, it is satisfactory 
fo note that the market value of our invest- 
ments at December 31, 1946, showed note- 
worthy appreciation when compared with 
the value in the Society’s. books. ..On the 
other side of the balance sheet, pechags I 
need only refer to the combined total of the 
reserve funds and the balance carried for- 
ward, which has increased to £5,856,000, as 
against £5,583,000, in 1945, 


ADVANCES 
Our principal activity is best reflected in 
the amoun- advanced, which last year 


reached no less than £14,042,000, which 
shows more than a three-fold increase, as 
compared with 1945. This is indeed a 
gratifying figure and is an earnest of the 
degree of assistance which a Society of our 
magnitude can render in furthering home 
ownership, once freer opportunities exist. 
As it is, however, it may be considered 
sufficiently satisfactory. I need hardly add, 
perhaps, that the volume of mortgage busi- 
ness could have been appreciably increased 
had the Society not adhered to a policy of 
ent discrimination in selecting from the 
iness offered. 

It is significant that the average amount 
outstanding in connection with all the 
Society’s advances amounts only to £480. 
During the past year the Society continued 
to charge 4 per cent. as its rate for ordinary 
advances, while paying 2} per cent., income 
tax,borne by the Society, on shares, with 
1} per cent., again with income tax borne 
by the Society, on deposits. 


THRIFT AN URGENT NECESSITY 


We should all realise now, in the light of 
most recent events, the nature of the 
economic problem which confronts us as a 
nation. It is evident that a great deal of 
Teconsiruction is imperative if we are to 
Maintain a tolerable, not to mention an im- 
proved, standard of living. ‘This will neces- 
sarily entail the expenditure of vast capital 
sums, which over the next ten years are 
being currently estimated at certainly not 
less than £10,000 million. This money 
Must be found, and it must come from 
saving of one kind or another. No honest 
analysis of the existing situation can promise 
that all this money will actually be. forth- 
Coming on the basis of present trends. In 
these circumstances, a new emphasis is 
ced on the value of individual thrift. 
‘his also is closely linked. to the need for 
imeentives. In other words, there must 
be the capacity to save, and then the 
Siuon to save, 
st is clear that a building society is in a 
Unique position to render outstanding ser- 
Vat in this matter. It is the focal point at 
which two of the great needs of our day 
» thus, on the one hand, it promotes 
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saving, while on the other it utilises those 
savings in promoting the building of homes 
for personal ownership, which accounts for 
one of the important items. in the © pro- 
gramme of reconstruction which the nation 
will have to undertake.. In these circum- 
stances a building society clear'y has a 
redoubled justification in the economic con- 
ditions which the country is now entering. 


THE NEW TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING BILL 


The new Town and Country Planning 
Bill, is the mest fundamental measure of 
Panning so far produced by any of our 
Governments. The necessity for a frame- 
work of this kind can hardly be gainsaid. 
There will, however, be much less agree- 
ment regarding the details of the Bill. 

In this Bill there should be two pre- 
dominant considerations: first, to give it an 
ethical basis, in view of its exceptional range 
and importance for the future, which places 
it beyond legitimate criticism ; and secondly, 
to infuse an administrative flexibility to secure 
the generaly agreed objectives of planning 
without undue detriment to the satisfaction 
of the urgent housing needs of the day. 


THE FUTURE 


The Abbey National Building Society will 
be ready, with other units of the movement, 
to take its place in the great work which we 
hope the future will provide. We claim to 
offer a nation-wide mortgage service, and 
this is indeed true, We are steadily expand- 
ing Our network of branch offices, apart from 
other offices, and during the past year have 
opened, in fact, no fewer than 21 new branch 
offices. At the same time we are sparing no 
pains to provide a mortgage service which 
bears the hall-marks of economy, efficiency 
and simplicity. 

Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.LB.A., deputy 
chairman of the Society, in the course of 
seconding the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: 

Whatever form of State direction and con- 
trol obtains here, there must be within the 
framework of such direction and control the 
fullest opportunity for initiative and enter- 
prise. The building societies are apt illustra- 
tions of this argument. ‘Their activities are 
controlled by Acts of Parliament and by rules 
binding both members and directors. These 
rules have to be framed to the approval of a 
Government  official—namely, the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies ; the balance 
sheets must be in the form. prescribed by 
Parliament. The Chief Registrar keeps a 
watchful eye over the activities of the 
societies, but if his surveillance is strict, it 
is also friendly and the whole framework of 
the machinery, including his direction, is 
such that it does allow of the maximum of 
initiative on the part of individual societies. 
In saying this, I would ask you to believe 
that I am not speaking with undue com- 
placency, but in all modesty, fully aware, as 
are the majority of those concerned with the 
direction of building societies, Pow useful 
constructive criticism can be. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES IN NATION’S FUTURE 


What part the building societies will play 
in the national life of the future, I cannot 
pretend to say, but that they will have a 
very important part is my earnest and con- 
stant belief. Their primary object is to 
encourage home ownership and thrift. Now, 
unfortunately, at the present time compara- 
uvely few new are. being built, and 
these which are, are for the lower-paid 
workers who require houses to rent. The 
problem of producing an ample number of 
houses in the immediate future is a. very 
complex one. 
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‘The provision of houses cannot be regarded 
as an isolated opetation ; it is an integral 
part of the w economic ‘structure. It 
has been said that “the English always do 
the fight thing in the end; unfortunately 
they try all the wrong ways first.” I believe 
that. we. shall in. the end surmount all our 
difficulties in a manner that will confute both 
our doubting friends and our scornful 
enemies. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The Society’s auditors, Mr Harold Lake- 
man, F.C.A., Lt.-Col. W. C. Smith, D.S.O., 
M.C., F.C.A., and Mr H. P. Walters, F.C.A., 
were re-elected. ‘Fhe chairman announced 
that Messrs William Cash, Junr., M.A, 
Arthur Collins, F.S.A.A., and Herbert N. E. 
West were duly re-elected to the board. 

Mr. R. Bruce Wycheriey, M.C., F.C.LS., 
joint managing director, speaking on behalf 
of the directors re-elected to the board, ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the further 
opportunity to serve the Society. The Abbey 
National, refusing to be daunted by diffi- 
culties or disenchanrments, would continue 
to pursue its chosen path, confident of the 
worthwhileness of its work and of its own 
inherent strength. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MR KENNETH A. E. MOORE’S 
REVIEW 

The one hundred and seventeenth annual 
general meeting of The National. Mutual 
Life Assurance Society, was held, on the 
26th ultimo, in London, Mr Kenneth A. E. 
Moore, F.C.A. (the chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in his speech to the mem- 
bers, reviewed the results shown by the 
Society’s fitst post-war actuarial. stocktaking 
cones the three years 1944, 1945 and 
1 . 

After strengthening the valuation basis 
to accord with current and prospective 
interest rates, a. surplus of total assets over 
habilities of nearly two million pounds is 
disclosed, which is represented in the 
accounts by a reserve fund of. £1,420,000, a 
cafry forward of £130,000 and « distribution 
of substantial bonuses costing £410,000. 


RATE OF INTEREST IMPROVED 


The balance sheet reveals certain major 
movements in the Society’s investments. 
There has been a reduction in the holdings 
of British Government securities by about 
£1,000,000, while increases are shown under 
the heads of debentures (near £500,000), 
preference and guaranteed stocks (4,670,000), - 
ordinary stocks and shares (£500,000). This 
has had the effect of improving the rate of 
interest earned on the invested funds. 

The Society’s new business for 1946 was 
almost double that for the previous year, 
while the mortality experience continues to 
be better than expected and a mortality 
profit was shown for the year at a record 
high level. 

Together the valuation report and the 
accounts for the year 1946 disclose a satis- 
factory sition, and the Society’s affairs, 
from a domestic standpoint, are in excellent 





DANGER OF INFLATION 


Mr Moore went on to say that, although 
the. Society’s .domestic affairs are in» such 
good shape, there are matters outside the 
directors’ control which are justifiably caus- 
ing great misgiving.. The process of mone- 
tary inflation which has been in evidence 
in recent years and the risk of its gathering 
pace are causing concern. If the purchasing 
power of the people’s savings, be they repre- 
sented by National Savings Certificates, 
Gevetnment or other fixed interest securities, 
pension funds, life assurance policies, trade 
umion funds, bank deposits and the rest, is 


allowed to dwindle in the months and years 
to come through Government action or in- 
action, then the Government of. the day, 
whyatever its political shade, will be guilty 
of the most heartless swindle in. the history 
of mankind. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


TRIENNIAL VALUATION RESULTS 
SIR GEOFFREY ELLIS’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Equity 
ind Law Life Assurance Society was held, 
on the 27th ultimo, in London, Lord Kennet, 


PC. GBE. DS.O., presiding in the 
absence of the chairman, Sir Geoffrey 
Ellis, Be. 


The chairman read the speech prepared 
by Sir Geoffrey Ellis, of which the following 
are extracts: 

My first very pleasant duty is to welcome 
Sir Richard Hopkins, who has joined the 
Board of the Society since our last annual 
general meeting. Sir Richard with his keen 
mind and wide knowledge of affairs will, I 
am sure, be a great source of strength to 
the board. 

I propose today to devote my remarks 
mainly to the position of the Society as dis- 
closed by the triennial valuation made as at 
December 31, 1946; I feel sure that you will 
find the results most satisfactory. The 
directors have given full consideration to the 
basis upon which both the assets and the 
liabilities should be valued on this occasion. 
I would remind you of the fall that has 
occurred in the general level of interest rates 
and the consequent rise that has occurred in 
the market values of Stock Exchange securi- 
ties. Bearing this in mind your directors 
have decided that credit should be taken in 
the accounts for the sum of £2,085,000 in 
respect of profit on securities and transfer 
from reserve, and that this sum should be 
applied wholly to strengthen the valuation 
reserves set against the liabilities under the 
Sceciety’s contracts. 


RATES OF INTEREST—VALUABLE MARGIN 


We are satisfied that even after transfer- 
ring the sum which I have just mentioned 
there remain ample margins between the 
values at which the assets appear in the bal- 
ance sheet and their market values. Besides 
considering the assets from the point of view 
of their capital value an investigation has 
been made into the future income which we 
may expect to receive. After making full 
allowance for the loss of income likely to be 
suffered on all securities at present the sub- 
ject of legislation, it appears that we may 
expect to receive a return of slightly more 
than 4 per cent. gross on the written up 
balance sheet values of the assets. 

As regards the other side of the balance 


sheet, I would - your attention to the 
summary of the actuarial valuation basis 
appended to the director’s report. Even 


measured by the low rates of interest now 
obtainable on the investment of new moncy 
this is a strong actuarial valuation basis—a 
very strong basis indeed—and involves over 
all the earning of a gross rate of interest of 
slightly less than 34 per cent, gross. © This 
rate of imterest is strictly comparable with 
the gross rate of interest of slightly more 
than 4 per cent. that I have just indicated 
as the rate which we expect to earn on our 
balance sheet values, You will see, therefore, 
that there is here a very valuable margin 
of } per cent., which should prove in the 
years to come both a source of strength and 
a sourcé “of profit to the Society. 

Besidés ‘the strong actuarial basis used 
there is.a contingencies reserve of £500,000 ; 
that within this contingencies reserve there 
are free sums more than _ sufficient .to 
strengthen the valuation basis of out. fife 


assurance business.still further to a 17 per 


cent. net premium>yahi 3 
We have tried to pursue a principle of 
“uniform stringency.” On. the liabilities 


side- we have a margin of { per cent, in the 
gross rate of interest and a contingencies 
reserve of half a million pounds; on the 


assets side we have very ample margins in 
the values at which our securities appear in 
the balance sheet and in addition a free 
investment reserve of half a milion pounds. 


SURPLUS AND ALLOCATIONS 


You will see from the report that your 
directors have declared the divisible surplus 
to be £1,062,928, and that it has been decided 
to allocate bonuses for the last six years in 
terms of the table appended to the report. 
In view of the fact that no bonus was de- 
clared at December 31, 1943 the sum of 
cue to be transferred to the Proprietors 

und is the product of six years profits. In 
very round terms it may be said to arise as 
to £50,000 from the period 1941-43 and as 
to £70,000 from the period 1944-46. Bearing 
this in mind, and bearing in mind a further 
consideration to which I shall refer shortly, 
your directors recommend that the sum of 
£50,000 should be used to pay up a further 
5s. per share of our uncalled capita! and that 
a dividend of 4s. 6d. gross per share should 
be declared; this dividend is one which I 
think the Society may reasonably hope to 
maintain. 


BUILDING UP PAID-UP CAPITAL OF THE 
SOCIETY 


Now as to the further consideration which 
I have just mentioned, it is this. A life 
assurance office requires to keep a balance 
between the amount of with-profit assurance 
business on its books and the amount of its 
non-profit contracts—both for life assurance 
and annuity. The existence of the share- 
holders capital—called up and uncalled—of 
£1,000,000 gives to your directors a great 
degree of flexibility in framing policy as to 
the extent to which they are justified in 
encouraging non-profit contracts for life 
assurance and annuity business; this can 
enure to the great benefit of our with-profit 
policyholders, who, I would remind you, 
receive 90 per cent. of the profits on all our 
non-profit contracts. It is against the back- 
ground that I have just sketched that your 
directors consider it wise on this occasion to 
apply £50,000 of profits to building up the 
paid up capital of the Society. 

I do not think I need to commend to you 
the rates of bonus now declared on our with- 
profit policies; for the current year interim 
bonus at the same rates as those declared 
for 1944-46 will be paid on claims arising. 


ATTRACTIVE WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 


I think that the Society’s with-profit poli- 
cies wil] stand comparison with those of any 
other office. This is particularly true when 
the strength of the Society as disclosed by 
the triennial investigation is borne in mind. 
We look to our new business getting staff 
and to our agents to secure an ever growing 
amount of with-profit life assurance business. 

I would remind you of what I said last 
year, namely, that just as the expenses of the 
Society are increasing owing to the need for 
paying salaries in accordance with modern 
conditions, so should the man or woman 
requiring life assurance insure for a larger 
sum assured. As this happens the old 
relationships between sums assured, annuities, 
and premiums, on the one hand, and expenses 
onthe other hand will tend to be « , 

The Success of the Society’s “ Capital An- 
nility ” Scheme continues and the Staff Pen- 
sion Sehemes department is now a well 
established part of our organisation. 

The - airman rs ere to the 
com leparture ; ynes,. to. Mr. 
Whytes coming election to the Board, and 
by expressing his thanks to the staff. 


esiored, . 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING - 
SOCIETY vi 


MR ALGERNON DENHAM'S REyig 


The ninety-fourth annual general Meeting 
of this society was held, on the 31st ultima, 
in Halifax, Mr Algernon Denham, J_P., pre. 
siding. 

The chairman, in the course of his s 
said: —The balance sheet as at Jan 
discloses assets totalling £ 1389700 
crease Of £1,411,094 over the  previgus 
record year. 

The apportionment of assets shows that 
65.9 per cent. represented loans on 
30.6 per cent. represented investments jg 
Government issues and with local authoriti 
the balance of 3.4 per cent. being cash jp 
hand and office premises. ni 

On the liabilities side, the amounts due jp 
shareholders and depositors have increased 
by £1,002,141 to £128,735,955. 


STRONG POSITION 


Reserves and carry forward, after alloca: 
tions to which I will refer later, have increg 
from £6,835,321 to £7,064,423, the additan 
of £229,102 representing a further strengthen: 
ing of your society’s financial position as 4 
result of the year’s cperations. 

The amount loaned on mortgage establishes 
a record in the history of the society. 

Management expenses are again higher at 
£789,608 compared with £615,710—an in. 
crease of £173,898. The substantial increase 
this year is due mainly to the return of our 
staff from the Forces. 

You will note that we have placed £50,000 
to taxation reserve and once more set aside 
the sum of £50,000 far depreciation of 
premises—a prudent course which I know 
you will approve. mee 

Having regard to the reduced yield from 
investments of the staff superannuation fund, 
£100,000 has been allocated to the fund i 
addition to the normal annual grant, 

I ask your approval of the allocation of a 
bonus of 5s. Od. per cent. to the paid-up 
shareholders, class 1, and to the monthly in- 
vesting shareholders amounting to £53,654 


HOUSING AND INCREASED COSTS 


Among the many disappointments suffered 
by the nation during the last year, none has 
been more severe than the failure to produce 
permanent houses in reasonable numbers, I 
have never felt any doubts about houses being 
eventually so provided, but I would again call 
attention to the continuing rise in costs, which 
1s now much nearer: 200 per cent. over prt 
war than something less than 50 per cent. 
prophesied in 1945. 

To have in front of us a programme of 
erecting millions of Government s ‘ 
houses at the prevailing price of appsox- 
mately £1,500 per house, is almost too 
tastic to need coniment. I am indeed 

to say that in the building trades it is beyo 
dispute that there is organised. restrictee 
of output—an exploiting of the needs of tht 
people for which there can be no ¢xci® 
The sooner costs and wages are strictly 
lated to output the better it will be for te 
nation as a whole. fi 

T have still an abiding faith in the ultima 
common sense of the British people, but ® 
bring about che state of affairs all yea 
to see, recriminations, excuses, wish! think 
ing and platitudes must be replaced 
superseded by resolute action and a re 
determination on the part of all to f ¢ 
to “un facts. | 

Inflationary tendencies can only be 
by balancing cur Budget, paying our way® 
relating wages to output, which at once 8 
reduce prices and increase the y 
sumer goods. In other words, the 
tives before the nation are greater. 
and reduced costs or a lower standard 
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ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING. SOCIETY 


ALL ROUND PROGRESS 
SIR HAROLD BELLMAN’S REVIEW 


The Annual Meeting of the Abbey 
National Building Society was held at the 
Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, W.1 on the 
28th ultimo. Sir Harold Bellman, D.L., 
}.P., LL.D., Chairman of the Society, pre- 
sided and in the course of moving the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts said: 

The Society during 1946 showed a con- 
siderable measure of progress all round. 
This will be sufficiently evident from a 
perusal of our accounts. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The Balance Sheet shows an pension 
in total assets from £80,026,000 in 1945 to 
{83,981,000 in 1946. Our mortgage asset 
has increased from  £56,916,000 to 
£60,221,000. The Society's financial posi- 
tion remains very liquid. Our investments, 
together with cash at bank and in_ hand, 
total £22,948,000, as compared with 
{22,289,000. In particular, jt is satisfactory 
to note that the market value of our invest- 
ments at December 31, 1946, showed note- 
worthy appreciation when compared with 
the value in the Soaciety’s books. -On_ the 
other side of the balance sheet, perhaps I 
need only refer to the combined total of the 
reserve funds and the balance carried for- 
ward, which has increased to £5,856,000,. as 
against £5,583,000, in 1945. 


ADVANCES 


Our principal activity is best reflected in 
the amoun- advenced, which last year 
seached no less than £14,042,000, which 
shows more than a three-fold increase, as 
compared with 1945. This is imdeed a 
gratifying figure and is an earnest of the 
degree of assistance which a Society of our 
magnitude can render in furthering home 
ownership, once freer opportunities exist. 
As it is, however, it may be considered 
sufficiently satisfactory. I need hardly add, 
perhaps, that the volume of mortgage busi- 
ness could have been appreciably increased 
had the Society not adhered to a policy of 

ent discrimination in selecting from the 
iness offered. 

It is significant that the average amount 
outstanding in connection with all the 
Society's advances amounts only to £480. 
During the past year the Society continued 
to charge 4 per cent. as its rate for ordinary 
advances, while paying 2} per cent., income 
tax borne by the Society, on shares, with 
1} per cent., again with income tax borne 
by the Society, on deposits. 


THRIFT AN URGENT NECESSITY 


We should all realise now, in the light of 
most recent events, the nature of the 
economic problem which confronts us as a 
mation. It is evident that a great deal cf 
reconstruction is imperative if we are 1 
Maintain a tolerable, not to mention an im- 
Proved, standard of living. This will neces- 
sarily entail the expenditure of vast capital 
sums, which over the next ten years are 
currently estimated at certainly not 
than £10,000 million. This money 
must be found, and it must come from 
saving of one kind or another. No honest 
of the existing situation can promise 
that all this money will actually be. forth- 
coming on the basis of present trends... In 
circumstances, a new emphasis is 
fed on the value of individual thrift. 
ahis also is closely linked to the need for 
meentives. In other words, there must 
first be the capacity to save, and then the 
position to save, 
t's clear that a building society is in a 
we Position to render outstanding ser- 
whi i this matter. It is the focal point at 
hich two of the great needs of our day 
‘hus, on the one hand, it promotes 


saving, while on the other it utilises those 
savings in promoting the building of homes 
or personal ownership, which accounts for 
one of the important items. in the pro- 
gramme of reconstruction which the nation 
will have to undertake. In these circum- 
stances. a building society clearly has a 
redoubled justification in the economic con- 
ditions which the country is now entering. 


THE NEW TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING BILL 


The new Town and Country Planning 
Bill, is the most fundamental measure of 
Panning so far produced by any of our 
Governments. The necessity for a frame- 
work of this kind can hardly be gainsaid. 
There will, however, be much less agree- 
ment regarding the details of the Bill. 

In this Bill there should be two pre- 
dominant considerations: first, to give it an 
ethical basis, in view of its exceptional range 
and importance for the future, which places 
it beyond legitimate criticism ; and secondly, 
to infuse an administrative flexibility to secure 
the generaly agreed objectives of planning 
without undue detriment to the’ satisfaction 
of the urgent housing needs of the day. 


THE FUTURE 


The Abbey National Building Society will 
be ready, with other units of the movement, 
to take its place in the great work which we 
hope the future will provide. We claim to 
Offer a nation-wide mortgage service, and 
this is indeed true. We are steadily expand- 
ing Our network of branch offices, apart from 
other offices, and during the past year have 
opened, in fact, no fewer than 21 new branch 
offices. At the same time we are sparing no 
pains to provide a mortgage service which 
bears the hall-marks of economy, efficiency 
and simplicity. 

Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.I.».A., deputy 
chairman of the Society, in the course of 
seconding the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: 

Whatever form of State direction and con- 
trol obtains here, there must be within the 
framework of such direction and control the 
fullest opportunity for initiative and enter- 
prise. The building societies are apt illustra- 
tions of.this argument. Their activities are 
controlled by Acts of Parliament and by rules 
binding both members and directors. These 
rules have to be framed to the approval of a 
Government  official—namely,. the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies ; the balance 
sheets must be in the form. prescribed by 
Parliament. The Chief Registrar keeps a 
watchful eye over the activities of the 
societies, but if his surveillance is: strict, it 
is also friendly and the whole framework of 
the machinery, including his direction, is 
such that it does allow of the maximum of 
initiative on the part of individual societies. 
In saying this, I would ask vou to believe 
that I am not speaking with undue com- 
placency, but in all modesty, fully aware, as 
are the majority of those concerned with the 
direction of building societies, how useful 

constructive criticism can be. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES IN NATION’S FUTURE 


What part the biiilding societies will play 
in the national life of the future, I cannot 
pretend to say, but that they will have a 
very important part is my earnest and con- 
stant belief. cir primary object is to 
encourage home ownership and thrift. Now, 
unfortunately, at the present time compara- 
tively few new homes are being built, and 
these which are, are for the lower-paid 
workers who require houses to rent. The 
problem of producing an ample number of 
houses in the immediate future is a very 
complex one. 
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The provision of houses cannot be regarded 
as an isolated opetation ; it is an integral 
part of the whole economic structure. It 
has been said that “the English always do 
the right thing in the end; unfortunately 
they try all the wrong ways first.” I believe 
that we. shall in. the end surmount all our 
difficulties in a manner that will confute both 
our doubting friends and our scornful 
enemies. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The Society’s auditors, Mr Harold Lake- 

man, F.C.A., Lt.-Col. W. C. Smith, D.S.O., 
M.C., F.C.A., and Mr H. P. Walters, F.C.A,, 
were re-elected. ‘Fhe chairman announced 
that Messrs Wiliam Cash, Junr., M.A., 
Arthur Collins, F.S.A.A., and Herbert N. E. 
West were duly re-elected to the board. 
_ Mr R. Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C.LS., 
joint managing director, speaking on behalf 
of the directors re-elected to the board, ex- 
pressed their appreciation. of the. further 
opportunity to serve the Society. The Abbey 
National, refusing to be daunted by -diffi- 
culties or disenchantments, would continue 
to pursue its chosen path, confident of the 
worthwhileness of its work and of its own 
inherent strength. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MR KENNETH A. E. MOORE’S 
REVIEW 


The one hundred and seventeenth annual 
general meeting of The National. Mutual 
Life Assurance Society, was held, on the 
26th ultimo, in London, Mr Kenneth A. E. 
Moore, F.C.A, (the chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in his speech to the mem- 
bers, reviewed the results shown by the 
Society's first post-war actusrial stocktaking 
conyers the three years 1944, 1945 and 
1946, 

After strengthening the valuation basis 
to accord with current and _ prospective 
interest rates, a surplus of total assets over 
habilities of nearly two million pounds is 
disclosed, which is represented in the 
accounts by a reserve fund of. £1,420,000, a 
catty forward of £130,000 and « distribution 
of substantial bonuses costing £410,000. 


RATE OF INTEREST IMPROVED 


The balance sheet reveals certain major 
movements in the Society’s investments. 
There has been a reduction in the holdings 
of British Government securities by about 
£1,000,000, while increases are shown under 
the heads of debentures (near £500,000), 
preference and guaranteed stocks (£670,000), 
ordinary stocks and shares (£500,000). This 
has had the effect of improving the rate of 
interest earned on the invested funds. 

The Society’s new business for 1946 was 
almost double that for the previous. year, 
while the mortality experience continues to 
be better than expected and a mortality 
profit was shown for the year at a record 
high level. 

Together the valuation report and the 
accounts for the year 1946 disclose a satis- 





factory sition, and the Society’s affairs, 
from a domestic standpoint, are in excellent 
shape, 


DANGER OF INFLATION 


Mr Moore went on to say that, although 
the Society's. domestic affairs are in such 
good shape, there are matters outside the 
directors’ control which are justifiably causs- 
ing great misgiving. The process of mone- 
tary inflation which has been in evidence 
im recent years and the risk of its gathering 
pace are causing concern. If the purchasing 
power of the people’s savings, be they repre- 
sented by National Savings Certificates, 
Government or other fixed interest securities, 
pension funds, life assurance policies, trade 


umion funds, bank deposits and che rest, is 
allowed to dwindle in the months and years 
to come through Government action or in- 
action, then the Government of . the day, 
whatever its political shade, will be guilty 
of the most heartless swindle in. the history 
of mankind. 
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BRITISH POWER AND LIGHT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


REVENUE MORE THAN MAINTAINED 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 27th 
ultimo, in London, Air-Commodore C. E. 
Benson, C.B.E., D.S.O. (chairman of the 
company), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts. +3 

Last year was a period of transition from 
war-time to peace-time conditions, and it 1s 
satisfactory that, as shown by the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account, our revenue 
from sale of energy was more than main- 
tained. In spite of a small increase in 
revenue our cost of energy decreased _by 
approximately £40,000, due partly to im- 
proved water conditions at our Dolgarrog 
generating station anc partly to an improve- 
ment in the bul: supply costs of one of the 
larger of our subsidiary companies. The 
result is en increase im gross profit of 
£64,785. 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 


After adding sundry receipts, which have 
increased from £44,752 to £103,917, and 
deducting reserves for depreciation, the 
trading profit is £519,272 compared with 
£482,069 for the previous year. Provision 
for taxation is £254,884 against £273,082, 
due to the reduction in the rate of excess 
profits tax, and the result is that the net 
balance after payment of preference divi- 
dends is some £55,500 higher at £181,275. 

This increase in the net balance is not 
reflected in the corporation’s own profit and 
loss account since, although it is not yet on 
the Statute Book, we are precluded by the 
retroactive terms of the Electricity Bill, re- 
cently published, from drawing, from those 
of our subsidiary companies whose profits 
have imcreased, dividends at rates higher 
than those which were paid for 1945. 

With regard to the corporation’s own 
accounts, I think that the only item which 
calls for comment is the reduction of some 
£15,400 in interest dividends and sundry 
receipts due to the fact that the profits of 
two of our subsidiary companies were 
slightly lower than in the previous year. 
The net profit for the year, after provision 
for taxation, is £154,111, against £163,203, 
of which preference dividends, less tax, take 
£47,100, and interim ordinary dividend 
£33,495. It is proposed to pay a final divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of 5 per cent., 
maintaining the total dividend at 8 per cent., 
leaving £17,691 to be added to the amount 
carried forward. 

I have already referred to the fact that the 
rate at which we were able to proceed with 
the normal development of our undertakings 
during the past year fell far short of that of 
pre-war years, as is the case with all under- 
takers in the industry, owing to shortage of 
materials. In the areas served by our sub- 
sidiary companies we estimate that it will 

nevessary to expend something like 
£3,000,000 in order to bring our normal 
development up fo date. 


THE ELECTRICITY BILL 


Stockholders will no doubt be familiar 
generally with the provisions of the Elec- 
tricity Bill which was issued in January and 
which sets out the Government’s intentions 
— Tegard . ait oe of the 
electricity supply industry. ¢ proposals 
include the taking over by the Hiectricity 
Authority, to be set up under the Bill, of 
certain holding companies, of which your 
corporation is one, and the setting up of 
area boards for the local administration of 
the industry, and although the vesting-date 
has not been fixed, I regret that it may well 


be that this is the last occasion on which 
we shall meet at an ordinary general meet- 
ing. 

It appears that the amount of British 
Electricity stock which will be issued in ex- 
change for the stocks of this corporation will 
be for each £1 unit of ordinary stock 
37s. 10d., of 6 per cent. preference stock 
29s. 10d.. and of 4} per cent. preference 
stock 24s. On the assumption that the 
British Electricity stock will carry interest 
at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum those 
figure; indicate a considerable reduction in 
income for our stockholders. Criticisms 
have been made from time to time by 
Government spokesmen of the large profits 
made by electricity supply companies. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
the average dividend paid on the ordinary 
stock of this corporation since its inception 
has been rather less than 5} per cent. per 
annum: on the issue price. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the years from 1930 to 1939, when 
we were free to develop our undertakings, 
our subsidiary companies expended over 
£2,300,000 on capital works, this being spent 
in the development of predominantly rural 
areas, and in so doing performed a very real 
public service. There is to-day an insistent 
demand for electricity in rural areas. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
attitude towards supplies of electricity in 
these areas has changed considerably during 
the last eight years, stimulated, I believe, by 
the shortage throughout the country of hard 
fuel for domestic purposes. 

Unfortunately this demand has arisen at 
a time when the provision of supplies is 
fraught with difficulties. I have already re- 
ferred to the shortage of materials for con- 
struction work, but in addition to that there 
is the fact that war production was given 
priority over the manufacture of generating 
plant. While this was undeubtedly the 
correct policy at the time, it has resulted in 
a serious shortage of plant capacity and it 
will be some years before the plant available 
will be sufficient to supply all the electricity 
required. Glowing accounts have been 
given of the benefits to be derived from the 
nationalisation of the electricity supply 
industry, but nothing has been said which 
would indicate that electricity will be more 
abundant or cheaper in price or that the 
staff and workpeople will enjoy any better 
conditions than those under which they are 
working at present. 


THE RECENT COAL CRISIS 


The country generally has recently been 
passing through a crisis involving severe cuts 
in electricity supplies due to the shortage of 
coal at the generating stations. As stock- 
holders will remember, North Wales Power 
Company has expended a considerable 
amount of time and money in the investiga- 
tion of the possibility of developing further 
the water-power resources in North Wales 
for the generation of electricity, and caused 
a report thereon to be prepared by two 
eminent engineers. 

Tt is a great disappointment to your 
directors to have to report that the amount 
of thought and labour expended in this 
connection, not only by the engineers who 
prepared the report but also by the com- 
pany’s own staff, have so far borne no results, 
as it is felt that the shortage of coal supplies 
makes it more than ever essential that the 
fullest possible use should be made of the 
Saaecaaee een of bo cetyl as is 

done in Scotland er the Scottis 
Hydro-Electric Board. . 
The report was adopted. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


DR MANSBRIDGE’S ADDRES§ 


The sixty-third annual meeting of the 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society 
was held in London on the 29th ultimo, 

The president, Dr Mansbridge, in the 
course of his speech said :— 

At the —— the sixty-third year of ithe 
society it stands in a ition strength 
er in its etl agri e 

uring the year its mortgage i 
creased by four and a-half Tnillion ‘mak 
and its shares and deposits by two millions, 
aa —— for itself, in a time of nati 

iffculty and perplexity concernin housing 

The spinit of the society exprenes itself in 
social purpose. The housing of the is 
its concern. It is keen to assist indivi 
Although it must have adequate r now 
approaching two million pounds, yet it js 
out to make excessive profits. It has. fo 
example, over a period of years allowed rebates 
on mortgage interest amounting to over 4 
million pounds. In its close alliance with 
the Co-operative movement, the society 
expects to extend its beneficent power ip 
years to come. 


. LOW INTEREST RATES 


At my time of life I feel the tem 
to make a broad survey of social 
and, in the light of my experience, to dis- 
course upon the trend of social legislation, 
I must, however, resist that temptation, But 
I may at least venture to submit thre 
general observations, The first is that 1 
rejoice in the effort of the Government to 
maintain interest rates as low as is humanly 
possible, It is our endeavour to make condi- 
tions for our borrowers as easy as possible. 
Those conditions are determined, in the ks 
resort, by the rate of interest that th 
Government is able to maintain. I 
wish the Government all success in its pre 
sent endeavour. 

My second observation is that it is th 
duty of the building society movement 
co-operate to the fullest possible extent with 
the Government in its effort to build new 
houses as quickly as possible. 


NEED FOR BUILDING SOCIETIES 

My final observation is that the need fot 
building societies will continue so long a 
the desire for home ownership remains and 
the opportunity to build urgently needed 
houses exists. 

Some voluntary social institutions work for 
their own extinction ; they engage in pi 
work and draw attention to needs are 
eventually met by state action. But I dono 
regard the Building Society movementas sel 
extinguishing in that way ; for as long in th 
future as we need contemplate, and for % 
long as the desire for home ownership tt 
mains in the heart of the people, there wil 
be need for the movement of which we fom 
part. is 

Building societies have a greater be 
potential to-day than at any time im 
history. The society is doing all that it @ 
to help. ee 

It has given support to housing societits 
which were given statutory recognition 2 
the Housing Act, 1936, and have been cam 
mended by the Minister of Health it so fit 
as they work in co-operation wi 


authorities. ative housing sodetit 
have been sod coca formed, but ti 

gress of their work has been slow; 
should see a forward move. ei 


CURRENT ADVANCES ed 
We can take pride in the fact that 8 
present time roughly one-fifth of our 
ness is in relationship to newly construct 
houses built at controlled prices. as 
Interest rates, both on investments 
loans, are considered carefully 
larity. So far we have led the way 
movement Ly making rates more ¢qHB” 
The report and accounts were 
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BRITANNIC’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
TOTAL INCOME OVER £10,000,000 
LARGER ALLOCATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Mr J. A. Jefferson, F.1.A., presiding at the 
81st ordinary general meeting, said: — 


Several factors have contributed to the 
year's excellent resulis, among them being the 
return of our Servicemen, the return to 
civilian life of so many men who had not for 
some years had an opportunity of effecting 
any life assurance, the larger volume of 
money in circulation, and a growing desire for 
life assurance. 

The total income increased by £657,000 
to £10,126,000. The f amounted to 
£53,751,C00—an increase of £3,680,000, and 
the claims paid in the year amounted to 
£3,629,000, bringing the total paid since the 
formation of the company to £75,000,000. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The new business at £6,908,000 was almost 
double that completed in 1945, and the 
average sum assured per policy was £327, 
against 4,214 in the last pre-war year. The 
annual premium imcome increased by 
£246,000 to £2,455,000. The fund amounted 
to £18,948,000—an increase of £1,448,000, 
and the net rate of interest earned has slightly 
increased to £3 4s. 10d. per cent. Death 
claims at £255,000 were a little less than in 
1945, and payments under maturing policies 
were £796,000. The expense ratio at 12} 
per cent., although showing an increase of 
just over 2 per cent., is still very moderate. 
The rise in the ratio was due to the record 
volume of new business. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The premium income amounted to 
£5,559,000, being £225,000 greater than in 
1945. The fund at the end of the year 
amounted to £29,531,000—an increase of 
£1,972,000. The net rate of interest earned 
was £3 19s. Od. per cent., which was 5s. 6d. 
per cent. in excess of the rate earned in 
1945S. The main factors contributing to this 
inctease were a rise of 1s, 10d. per cent. in 
the gross rate of interest, and a reduction 
in the standard rate of tax. 


Death claims totalled £1,389,000. Maturing 
Endowment Assurance claims amounted to 
£1,187,000, the increase of £141,000 reflecting 
the growing popularity of this type of busi- 
ness. 


_ The expense ratio was 27.69 per cent.—an 
increase of 2.10 per cent. The increase was 
not unexpected and reflected the record 
amount of new business. Our present rate 
shows that the busiress is conducted cheaply 
and efficiently ; on only two occasions have 
Wwe achieved a lower figure. 


THE ASSETS 


Towards the end of last year, we con- 
bly slowed down our investing as it 
seemed to us that the artificial stimulation of 
P money had created an inflationary 
, Out of gear with the country’s 
Present level of production. Cheap money 
to excess means valueless moncy. 
credit of a nation is not to be measured 
ly by the rate of interest it has to pay 
On its internal loans, but in the final result 
by the productivity of its soil and hands and 
‘rains. Too high taxation with too low in- 
terest has brought us perilously near the point 
at which spending is more attractive to the 
individnal than saving. Add to this a short- 
age of consumer goods, and at once you have 
a condition of inflation, with “too 
much money chasing too few goods.” 


Our holdings of ordinary shares have in- 
creased by £685,000. Debentures have de- 
creased by £600,000. A valuation of our 
securities shows a further considerable appre- 
ciation over the balance sheet figures, but I 
consider much of this appreciation to be 
artificial. As you know, we have built up 
our investment reserves year by year, and 
this year’s allocation of £275,000 increases 
them to £3,525,000, 


I cannot leave this subject without refer- 
ring to the nationalisation proposals for 1ail- 
ways and electric supply companies. The 
Britannic’s interest in these two groups 
amounts to {2,500,000 of our policyholders’ 
money. These policyholders are not the 
mythical parasitical “ capitalists,’ but the 
ordinary, decent, hard-working and thrifty 
majority of the population. The reports of 
the railway companies and the electric sup- 
ply companies clearly set out the drop in 
income which will come upon their share- 
holders. You will realise that we shall suffer, 
and it will bring home to you the effect of 
these confiscatory measures when I tell you 
that we seem liable to lose some £60,000 a 
year. 

I feel sure that it is not as yet fully 
realised how wide will be the effect of these 
proposals. Nearly everyone has an interest 
in these undertakings ; directly as investors, 
or indirectly through such organisations as 
life assurance offices, friendly societies, super- 
annuation funds, or trade union funds. We 
have no proof that what is saved in interest 
charges will be passed on to the nation as 


consumers through cheaper transport or 
electricity. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


Since 1908 we have assisted over 19,000 
people to buy their own homes. During 
war-time very few advances were made, but 
in 1946 the amount advanced was over 
£900,000. The scheme provides unique 
security, because on the death of the borrower 
the Deeds of the property are handed over to 


his widow, or other dependants, free from 
debt. 


ANNUAL VALUATION OF POLICY LIABILITIES 


The life assurance contracts in both 
branches were again valued at 24 per cent. 
by the net premium method, and the mor- 
tality experienced was lighter than in the 
previous year and below that expected. 

Out of the ordinary branch surplus, the 


‘directors have allocated a sum of £287,831 


to the policyholders, compared with £256,812 
last year, and have declared a bonus addi- 
tion on all with-profit policies of £1 per 
£100 sum assured. Out of the industrial 
branch surplus, the directors have allocated 
£330,000 to policyholders, compared with 
£300,000 last year, which has enabled them 
to continue the present bonus scheme for a 
further year. 

The fire and accident branch of our busi- 
ness made rapid progress during the year, 
and the total premium income of £387,000 
showing an increase of £106,000. All classes 
of business in this branch—other than motor 
vehicle insurances—have been profitable. 

Transfers to the staff pension fund amount 
to £175,000. It is my custom and privilege 
to link the pension fund transfers with my 
word of thanks to the company’s staff. Most 
of the credit for: the splendid results before 
you is due to them, and I am happy to say 
that our relations with all sections of the staff 
have, as always, been most cordial. 


517. 
BRITISH . ALUMINIUM 
COMPANY LIMTED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


At the annual general meeting of The 
British Aluminium Company, Limited, held, 
on the 28th ultimo, the chairman, Mr R. W. 
Cooper, M.C., said that the profit fer the 
year was £1,368,095, which was more satis- 
factory than the eo year. Production at 
their Alumina Works was at 60 per cent. of 
maximum capacity. In effecting economies 
ahey had unfortunately had to close down 
their works in Northern Ireland after fifty 
years of operation. All three Reduction 
Works in Scotland had operated at full out- 
put and the company’s total production in 
this country passed the half million ton mark 
during the year. At their three rolling milis 
a record output was obtained and their ovt- 
put of semi-fabricated material was almost 
four times greater than in 1938, 


The company had purchased from the 
ment certain plant at the Warrington 
and Milton mills as well as the new rolling 
mill at Falkirk, an acquisition that would 
make them well placed to meet demand and 
competition. Works purchased at Latchford, 
Warrington, were designed for the remelting 
of scrap and blowing of aluminium powder. 
company and its subsidiaries now em- 
ployed over 10,000 people in this country. 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


Export business had continued to expand 
during the year ; but this did not constitute 
a large proportion of their total because sup- 
plies of semi-fabricated material to makers of 
finished products formed the main part of 
their material which found its way abroad, 


exported by manufacturers rather than by 
themselves direct. 


The Government was still the sole pur- 
chaser and seller ef virgin aluminium ingot 
and the company’s position was causing grave 
concern. It had been reported in the Press 
that the Government was able to reduce the 
price of aluminium owing to a very large and 
favourable contract made with Canada. 
price paid to their company had been in 
excess of that paid to Canada, whose costs of 
production were well below any other coun- 
try in the world for a number of reasons, not 
the least of which was power cost. The 
Government seemed to regard the price ob- 
tainable in that market as a yardstick and to 
ignore the fact that costs of production in 
this country are at least as low as anywhere 
in the world outside North America. 


MODERNISATION AND RE-EQUIPMENT 


Stockholders would agree that they must 
face the risk of heavy capital expenditure on 
modernisation and re-equipment. British 
industry must remain virile if it was to sur- 
vive. The position of their French and Nor- 
wegian assets was still obscure. They had 
a scheme for special production in Norway 
which would greatly benefit the fabricating 
industry in this country; but, although, 
owing to lack of power it was impossible to 
carry out the process in England they had 
been refused a licence to send £70,000 to 
Norway for this purpose. 

Turning to the balance sheet, the principal 
difference was the increase in fixed assets from 
£4,996,693 to £6,127,751, towards which a 
refund of £341,946 E.P.T. contributed. The 
sum of £200,000 to general reserve as com- 
pared with £125,000 last year was advisable 
in view of considerable deferred repairs, and 
£140,000 was allocated to depreciation as 
compared with £75,000. A final dividend 
of 8 per cent. on the ordinary stock made 
10 per cent. for the year, leaving the accumu- 
lated balance to credit of profit and loss at 
£308,361. 


The report was adopted. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPANSION POLICY 


Sir George H. Nelson (the chairman), 
presiding at the twenty-eighth annual 
genera! meeting held, on the 27th ultimo, 
said that through the purchase of the share 
capital of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company, Limited, the E.E. Co.’s activity 
and facilities had been considerably ex- 
tended by embracing that branch of the 
electrical industry known as the micro 
current field. With regard to the present 
economic state of the country, no one could 
read the recent Government White Paper 
without feeling the immense responsibility 
imposed on the Government, industry and 
the community. It established the facts that 
we were dangerously impoverished and faced 
with a lower standard of living, unless by 
enterprise and hard work, efficiently direc- 
ted, we could create a new wealth and fresh 
resources. Important Works’ extensions 
had been commenced, but despite special 
efforts by the company to obtain labour, the 
disappointing result was that the last twelve 
months had produced 300 men only, where- 
as several thousands were needed to increase 
the output of heavy machinery. The engin- 
eering industry had introduced the 44-hours 
week in the faith and promise that the work 
people would produce as much in that time 
as in a 474-hours week. In the light of the 
present shortage of labour, the proposal to 
work a donble day in two 37}-hours shifts 
was. deplored. What was needed, for the 
next 2 years at least, was a full 44-hours 
for each shift with no absenteeism, with as 
many additional hours’as could be reason- 
ably arranged. 

The Report was adopted and the final 
dividend of 6 per cent. (making 10 per cent. 
for the year) declared on the Ordinary 
stock, 


BOVRIL, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Bovril Limited, was held, in London, on the 
24th instant. The following is an extract of 
the statement by Lord Luke (chairman) circu- 
lated with the report and accounts :— 

I propose this year to present the chair- 
man’s statement in a rather different manner, 
which I hope will be acceptable and of some 
assistance to shareholders. 

The accounts before you are generally 
satisfactory. Net profit is £573,919 
(£641,007), taxation absorbs £350,000 
(£448,750), leaving a balance of £223,919 
(£192,257). 

Your directors recommend the same final 
dividend on the deferred stock of 74 per 
cent., making 10 per cent. for the year 1946, 
and a boaus of 24 per cent. 

Bovril sales have kept pace with production 
and have not been affected by the unfortunats 
but necessary raising of prices, which was 
caused by the continually rising cost of pro- 
duction and in particular the cost of raw 
materials. 

We have been more fortunate than some 
concerns in that our war and peace-time 
production has been the same—apart from 
the extra work we did for Government 
Departments. 

Therefore, our transition has been easy 
and we are making the most of our time 
and energy to keep pace with demand. 

We hope that costs have reached the top 
of their spiral, for it ought not to have 
escaped any thoughtful person’s notice that 
in present circumstances this can only lead 
to her inflation. 

Bovril, in spite of the recent price increase, 
is still a good and cheap alternative to beef, 
quite apart from its kealth-giving qualities. 
Public opinion has testified to this by its 
continued demand. 


MARCGONI’S WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, in 
London. 

Sir George H. Nelson, F.CGI, 
M.1.Mech.E., M.LE.E., the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: This is the first 
opportunity I have had of addressing you 
as chairman of the company. In August, 
1946, the English Electric Company pur- 
chased from Cable and Wireless (Holding), 
Limited, their share holding in your com- 
pany, and the board was reconstituted so 
as to ensure the maximum of co-operation 
and mutual support between this company 
and the other members of the English Elec- 
tric Group. 

It is satisfactory to report that 60 per 
cent. in value of our orders during the year 
has been for export. In the Marine field 
we have marketed a completely new range 
of transmitters and are already supplying 
these sets in large numbers to the Marconi 
International Marine Company and foreign 
customers for the re-equipment of merchant 
ships. Our marine radar, which will give a 
performance fully in keeping with the high 
standard expected of the name “ Marconi,” 
has undergone most successful trials and will 
shortly be coming into production. Our 
company continues to play a prominent part 
in the application of radio to aviation. 

In the broadcasting field many detailed 
improvements have been made in our stan- 
dard equipments, and we have recently been 
entrusted by the B.B.C. with their order for 
the first high-power Frequency Modulated 
Broadcast Transmitter to be established in 
this country. 

The report was adopted. 


MARCONI INTERNATIONAL 
MARINE COMMUNICATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
VALUABLE NEW EQUIPMENT 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company, was held on the 27th 
ultimo, in London. 

Sir George H. Nelson, F.CGL, 
M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: With the enor- 
mous war-time advances at the disposal of 
our technical staff a completely new range 
ot Marine Radio Communication and Navi- 
gational Aids equipment have been designed, 
and these equipments are now being fitted 
as quickly as possible to fulfil the very large 
mamber of contracts we have received 
during the past year. 

The Direction Finder is a particularly 
valuable Navigational Aid to seafarers, for 
not only does it enable the Navigating 
Officer himself to plot his position where- 
ever he may be sailing but it also enables 
him to locate the position of any vessel in 
difficulty which is able to send out a distress 
signal. 

For some time past we have had our 
latest experimental Marine Radar Equip- 
ment on one of the regular cross-Channel 
steamers, and by the courtesy and kindness 
of the owners we have been able to-carry out 
extensive and far-reaching tests. The 
apparatus is now giving first-class results. 
It is simple in character, easy to handle, and 
gives the Master or Navigating Officer of 
the vessel a true picture of any objects upon 
the sea and the approaching coast line. 

_ Our sea-going staff has returned to peace- 
tume conditions, and is providing a Com- 
munications service for ships’ personnel and 
passengers which is second to none with the 
modern and super-efficient apparatus with 
which so many vessels have been fitted by 
your company. 

The report was adopted. 
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METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC. 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 


NATIONALISATION A RISK 


The sixtieth ordinary general meeting 
this company was held, on the Ist instage fe 
Lond 


on. 

Major H. Richardson, M.C., TD, re. 
M.LE.E., chairman and managing director 
said that the year under review was - 
first full year’s trading since the ion 
of hostilities and he thought it would be 
agreed that the results were satisfactory. 
The total units supplied to their customer 
and to those of their subsidiary companies 
amounted to 590 millions, to which mig 
be added a further 230 millions supplied 
other undertakings, an increase of 86 mil. 
lions. The substantial progress made ip 
the London areas had enabled them to give 
some alleviation of the unavoidable increase 
in charges made during the war ® 

The balance on revenue account had 
increased by £159,770 compared with 1945 
and amounted to £828,682. The directors 
recommended a final dividend of 6 per cent 
on the ordinary stock, making 9 per cent, 
less tax, for the year. 

With regard to the Government’s inten- 
tions, in view of the great problems which 
beset them and the solution of which wee 
so vital to the economic recovery of the 
country, it was indeed difficult to under. 
stand why any Government should at such 
a time risk experimenting on an i 
which was part of the very foundation of 
the industrial life of the nation, an industry 
which had amply demonstrated its efficiency 
and reliability. ' x 

He was convinced that the proposed form 
of national management could only  resuk 
in the elimination of reasonably healthy 
competition, initiative and incentive, 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 

The annual general meeting of British 
Ropes, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, 
in London 

Mr Herbert Smith (chairman and managili 
director), in the course of his speech, said; 
The reconstruction of plant and machinery 
is being pressed forward with great diligence, 
but the progress we would wish has not been 
made ; the universal shortage of materials, 
the vexatious controls which damp down 
enthusiastic work, appear to increase 
than to diminish. Large scale schemes for 
future development are in hand, especially a 
regard to the quality of our products, 
schemes are being held back owing to ti 
difficulty of obtaining the means of produc 
tion. R 

The year’s trading could have been bettet 
if more materials had been available. Labour 
shortage and difficulties have been continuous, 
but increased mechanical efficiency has mal- 
tained output, and, moreover, the 0 
three main products are essential requift 
ments for the maintenance of industry. 

Your directors have pursued a 
policy during the years that have 
since the cae Figen sigancen of being P 
pany in 1934, main purpose Deimg.! 
strengthen and consolidate the financial su 
ture of your company. The | uncreasé 
in the trading profit before providing & 
income tax to £494,025, as compared. 
£461,506 for the previous year, is = 
accounted for by the increase for the yeat# 
the E.P.T. standard profit. ‘3 

The directors recommend the payment 
a final dividend of 15 per cent., less G& 
the issued ordinary stock, making with 





interim dividend a total distribution for 0 

year of 20 per cent., less tax, compared 

a total dividend last year of 17} pet 

less tax. 
The report was adopted. 
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Statistical Summary : 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


The full returns for the year’s figures are 
given in this week’s issue of “‘ Records and 
Statistics.” 

For the nine days ended Mar. 31], 1947, 
total ordinary revenue was {121,047,335 
against ordinary expenditure of £230,997,564, 
and issues to sinking funds £37,557. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 

17,040,754, the deficit accrued since April 
= is (586,163,351 against £2,206,826,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 


| Exchequer 
(f thousands) 
R ae oa | April April | 
— 1194647) 1 | 8 days! 9 days 
2996-7) to to ended | ended 
| Mar. + Mar. Mafy | Mar. 
| | 3h 32} 3) | 3k 
| 1946 | 1947 | 2946 | 1947 
~~ ORDINARY } | ] 
REVENUE ' | 
Income Tax ..... 1111000 1361346 1156233; 39,823) 39,118 
ee PTY Teeeee 80,000! 69,069 75,742) 2,348 3,600 
Estate, etc., Duties, 140,000 120,301) 148, 3,145) 3,170 
Stamps .........| 29,000; 25,099) 38, 200} 1,529 
ND.C......... . | 325,000} 35,485) 32,307) 704) 560 
BP.T..... 430,877) 325,391)" 5,330) 5,230 


Other Inland Rev.| 1,000) 732) 724)" 31)” 55 








jp 
Total Inland Rev. 1686000 2042889)1776579 51,573) 53,262 


Se ee 























Customs. ..... .. .| 595,000! 596,842! 620,741) 15,221/ 19,148 
Excise... ...... .| 592,000 540,800| 563,500 17,300) 10,900 
} Prin 
Total Customs & t | | | 
MOD onc ce ee 1187000 1110642 1184241 32,521) 30,048 
i 
Motor Duties ....| 45,000, 43,172) 49,456; 346) 333 
SurplusW ar Stores} 150,000)... 155,996)... 4,462 
Surplus Receipts) i ' 
from Trading ..| 50,000... 59,000) 19,000 
Post Office {Net} | 
PONE ww od. cot ok shee EY ese Fane om 
Wireless Licences) 5,300' 5,180] 9,940, 4601 “830 
Crown Lands ....| 1,000 960) 920! 30, 50 
Receipts from | | } 
Sundry loans ..| 15,000! 11,047) 26,780} 285) 


H | ses 
Miscell. Receipts.., 22,000; 70,561) 78,312) 2,789) 13,062 


Total Ord. Rev. . . 3161300 5284450 3341223 88,003}121047 
ay 

Seur-BaLANCING | 

Post Office 




















j | | 
Sana | 123,300) 115,500] 132,000; 1,950! 2,500 
Income Tax on | | | 
EP.T. Refunds) .., | 1,253/150,522) 951} 748 
ce a | ee 
Wee 5.05. 3284600 3401203) 3622745) 90,904:124295 
| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
({ thousands) 
Esti- apaeeioge ghome 
Expenditure 





Oxoivary | 

Exrenpiture | 
Int. & Man. of! | 1 

Nat. Debt ..... | 490,000 455,446, 498,819, 4,080) 3,602 
Payments to N,| | 

Ireland... .... . 20,000, 12,267; 20,342, 1,477) 2,321 
Nat. Land Fund. .| 50,000)... 50,000) ... wed 
Other Cons. Fund { 

Services... ... 8,000' 8,015) 8,712! 280) 1,632 


| 





Total ..........| 568,000) 475,728) 577,874) 5,838) 7,555 
Supply Services . . 3534043;4999052 3332472 ,208778 225443 


Total ....4.4... . 4102043/5474780 3910346 214615 230998 
Stur-Baancinc 


P.O, & Brdeasting| 123, 3001 115 0 131,000 all 500 
Income Tax , i ’ , a 2, 
| 1,253] 150,522) $61 








——— ae 


E.P.T. Refunds) 


748 
T Be || 
AGL scureas + 4225543/5591533/4191868 217516.234246 
After q 


€creasing Exchequer balances by 

fi6, 38a to {2,356,462, the other operations 

hee week increased the gross National 
by 469,813,322 to £25,656 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) 
¥.0. and Telegraph 


Perak Tnsurance ‘Act, i838, Secs 83) <220..s0 
Civil Ce materials & Housing Act, 1945, Sec. 4(1).. 1,000 
Cal Industry Nationalisation Ast, 1946, Scc.'38(@) "82000 

48,200 


NET ISSUES ho 
E.P.T. refunds ....,....... = fete 


Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Sec. 4(1) 
Local Author. Loans Act, 1945, Sect. 3(1) ..... ee 
New Towns Act, B06, Sec. 1318) ; . «in... cae vie 
War Damage : War Damage Commission 

Finance Act, 1946, Séc. 26(7) Post-War Credits. ... 


Finance Act, 1935, Sec. 1) 3 per cent. Local 
Loans Stock mt) ; 


eee 








CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousands) 
Net Recerers 


Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury bills 


Nat. Savings Certs: 9,900 | 23% Conv. Loan, 
24% Defence Bds.. 2,710 

24% Treasury Stk. 188 
Tax Reserve Certs, 512 


3% Terminable An- 





UIDs. wc cc ces 1,062 

Ways & Means Ad- Other Debt :-— 
vances,......., 28,600 Internal ...+ »«« $19 
Treasury Deposits 22,500 External ....,.. 213 
73,187 3,373 





* Including £974,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 


i a, ee 
‘ | j 
Ways and 
Treasury Means 
Bills Advances | Trea 
sury | Total 
Date | oT Pe a See 


Bank 
Publi by Debt 
Tender} Tap lic | of 


Depts. | Eng- Banks 
land | | 
eae fT 
1946 | | 
Mar. 31 310-0) 3760-4 490-4 | 14-25) 1569-0 
Dec. 14 2100-0; 2377-8) 388-6 | 2°75 1729-0 
» 22 | 2120-0) 2496-0} 
» 28 | 2140-0) 2455-6) 448-0 





1676-5 


| 
Jan. 1) | 2150-0| 2467-1) 411-4 
» 18 | 2150-0) 2457-2) 412-2 
















» 25 | 2245-0) 2461-6) 395-1 |... | 1657-5] 66592 
Feb. 1 | 2145-0| 2435-2| 427-2 | <-. | 1633-5| 6640-8 
»  _8 | 2145-0] 2418-2/ 439-7) <=. | 1600-0! 6602-9 
» 35 | 2155-0] 2441-3) 469-7 80 | 1540-0 6615-1 
» 22 | 2165-0) 2506-5) 446-5 | ... | 1508-0! 6626-1 
Mar. 1 | 2175 0 2565-5) 5303 | 15-0 | 1473-5) 6759-3 
» .8 | 2185-0} 2600-7) 5837 |... | 1443-5! 6812-9 
» 35 | 2185-0/ 2628-5] 582-2 | | | 1435-0) 6830-7 
» 2 2185-0 | 2690-9| 582-6 | 2°25) 1434-0| 6894-7 
»» 31 | 2185-0 | 2699-7) 613-5 | | 1456-5] 6954-6 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 

Average % 
mie Amount Rate Allotted 
Tender > : J of Allot- Je 

pplied! ment 
teats tos ‘aoe m % Rate 








Mar. 29 | 150-0 | 265-5 | 150-0 | 10 2-13 % 


Dec. 27 | 170-0 | 285-8 | 170-0| 10 0-27 47 
1947 
Jan. 3] 170-0 | 273-7/ 170-0] 10 0-69 54 
» 10] 170-0 | 287-6 | 170-0} - 10° 0-16 47 
” 47 | 170-0 | 273-4 | 165-0} 10 0-4] 51 
” 24 | 160-0 | 277-2 | 160-0| 10 1-43 24 
” 31 | 160-0 | 303-0 | 160-0| 10 1-14 37 
Feb. 7 | 170-0 | 290-6 | 170-0} 10 1-52 46 
». 14{ 170-0 | 263-6 | 170-0! 10 3-17 58 
” @1 | 270-0 | 277-9 | 170-0 | 10 1-79 41 
” 98 | 170-0 | 246-3} 170-0! 10 2-16 63 
Mar. 7 | 170-0 | 287-0| 170-0| 10 1-15 43 
» 14] 170-0 | 273-9 | 170-0} 10 1-59 5} 
” 21 | 170-0 | 288-2 | 170-0| 10 1-29 45 


.» 281 1700 | 296-9 | 179-0 | 10 2-51 42 
~ On Mar. 28th applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday were ac- 
cepted as to about 42 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for April 3rd. For the week ended April 5th the 
Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum 
of £180,000,000 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s Official bnying price for gold 


‘remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


Market prices were as follows :— 














| SILVER | Gop 
1947 London*! New York| Bomba Bombay 
Per ounce | per ounce |per 100tolas per tola 











te vie is 8,777 3% Defence Bonds *1,554 





Income Tax ...............{2,361-3 |1,121-0 1a 


56-2 
Surtax........ -| 61 80-0 157 
Death Duties .............. | 120-3} 140-0} 148-0 
S SobipSebibeee cpp ieee = 3SeRtL i BOM | or Es-3; 
Profits Tax .....+...-- 45.25) 35°5 |Y325-0| 32-1 
BP Ee Sivecsecvedes spegees | 430-9 | 325-4 
Other Inland Revenue ...... bf OFF 1-0] OF 


\ 
CUStOMS ....sceeceeeesesen} 569°8.| 595-0 | 620°7 
Excise cbesvocscecasscesse of} ? 





375+8 | 17-3 16x8-5| 6697-5 


«=» | 1686+5| 6715-0 
vse | 1681+0| 6700-4 


National Debt Service 


i . i 
Total ... 
Self-Balancing Revenue and i 


Expenditure in Post Office, 115-5 | 123-3 
Income Tax on E.P.T, refunds| ive 33 
Qn. ee 





REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
1946-47 
(See Business Note on page 509) 
REVENUE 


(£ million) 





| Actual | Budget Actual 
|Receipts, Estimate, Receipts, 
1945-46 | 1946-47 1946-47 
} ' I 


























—— —_— ——- 

VORA. .. 2. ss eeeeeeeeeene | HAO | 1,18TO | 1,184-2 
Motor Vehicle Duties ....... 43-2} 45-0] 49-5 ° 
Sale of Surplus War Stores ..| .. 150-0 | 156-0 
Surplus from Trading ....... “ 50-0 59-0 
Wireless Licences........... 5-2 5-3 9-9 
Crown Lands ......0...e0 1-0 1:0 0-9 
Su RM on es hac cheees 11:0 15-0 26-8 
Misce| us Receipts......| °70-6 | 22-0] 78-3 

Vetet Codinary Revnne. .. | 3900-5 3,161-3 | 3,341-2 

EXPENDITURE 
(£ million) 






















baked 90-0 | 498-8 
Payments to N. Ireland . 20-0 20-3 
National Land Fund........|  « 50-0 50-0 
roe 8-0 8-0 8-7 

—_— 
Total Consolidated Fund... 475-7 568-0 | 577-9 
MIN «a sn ve se duteiieminc4 682-0 | 717-0 | 
.~ }}4,420-0"| 255-1 | 266-9 ' 
Air... nae 255-5 | 255-5 
Ministry of Supply .......7.| | 474-0 | 414-0 
Total Detonce & Supply. ... 4410-0"! 1,666-6 |1,653-4 | 


Civil & Revenue Debts...... | 580-3 | 1,641-8 | 1676-3 
Post Office (Net) ........ 


vee] SB] (10-5) 88 


Total Supply Services. .....| 4,999-1 laate-s | 3,332-5 


| 


vecadesecece ss (6 AB4-3 |3,886-9 |3,910-3 
131-0 
150-5 


* Total of Vote of Credit Services. 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


({ thousands) 


to date |*1,726,370 | $111,763 


* 383 weeks. t 47 


to Mar, 22nd principal of Savings Certificates to the 
nies of {445,475,000 bad been repaid. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 





Bankers to the Government in Kenya Golony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Madras 
Mandalay 
Nuwara 

Eliya 
Rangoon 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticoria 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ss ose 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ...- 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee 
RESERVE FUND... ove --» &2,200,000 


The Wank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Cochin 

(8. Ladia) 
Colombo 
Delhi 
Kandy 


Kenya 
Colomy 
British 


Aden and 
Ades Poin! 
Amritsar 
Bombay 
Caleutta 


Nairobi 
Nakuru B.A. 
Entebbe 

Jinja } Uganda 
Kampala 


ews Tanganyika Territory 


£4,000,000 
£2,000,000 


Kisumu 
Mombasa ' 


ln LA LC 











(Incorporated in Genade with Limited Liability.) 
Established, 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capitat 
Reserve Fund oes $24,000,006 
Total Assets over ... ‘ wee Kes .«. $650,000,000 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of thie Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Ric», Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 
Address enquiries to London Branch: | 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. j 
E. ©. Macugop, Manager. | 


$12,900,000 


CE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


one 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Established 185/ 


NORWAY 


Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor’ 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invited 


Telegraphic Address: “ Creditbank " Telephone : “21820 Osio’ 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 

ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
* (1945 Accounts) 


£92,000,000 
€173,000,000 





THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP GOMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books for Ordinary 
Stock and Preference Stocks will be closed from April 16th until April 
29th, 1947, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
H, J.. FLEWITT, Secretary. 

Offices: Cunard Building. Liverpoel. April 2, 1947. 


: 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 
DIRECTOR OF ESTABLISHMENTS | 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCLL invites applications for the appoint- | 
ment of Director of Establishments in the department of the Clerk | 
of the Council, at a salary of £1,800-£100-£2,000 a year. The successful | 
candidate will be required to advisé the Clerk of the Council on the 
organisation, mahagement, conditions of service and welfare of staff 
in all departments, including methods of recryitment, promotion and 
training. Applicants should have had a wide experience in the organisa- 
tion and management of staff, and-of matters relating to working con- 
ditions and welfare. There is no age limit. The person appointed 
will be subject to the Council's Superannuation and Provident Fund 
Scheme. corms of application (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
necessary) obtainable from the Clerk of the Council (K), The County 
Halil, Westminster Bridge, 5.E.1, must be returned so as to be received 
not later than June 14, 1947. Canvassing disqualifies, (994,) 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
Applications are invited for thé chair of Political Science. Salary 
£1.20 per annum (New Zealand currency). Allowance for travelling 
expenses. Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Universities: Bureau of the British Empire; 24 Gordon , London, 
W.C.1, Closing date for the receipt of applications 14th April, 1947. 


aes student for B.Se. (Econ. ) seeks post London ; 23; de- 
4 mobbed May; ex-bank clerk.—Write Box 453. 





se, ster Place, W.C.2. 








THE ECONOMIST, Apeil $, thay 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI | 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(incorporated in the Colony of Hong*ong,) 














CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY.PAID UP .. $20, 
RESERVE FUNOS STERLING - - «=~ =« &7,1 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. .« $20,000,000 





Head Office: HONGKONG. 
Chief Manager: THe Honoverante Me. A. Morse, C BE. 





























































BRANCHES a ; 

Amoy Cnvungkin Ipoh uar (Johore) Singn 
Bangkok Colombo Jesse| on *Mukden *Souraba . 
ay *Dairen Johore New York Sungei Patani 

tavia eens *Kobe Peiping Swatow 
Bombay Foochow Kowloon Penang Teluk Anson 
Brunet Haiphong Kuala Lumour Rangoon (Perak) 
Caleutt *Hamburz London Saigon Tientsin 

aicutta Hankow Lyons Sandakan *Tokyo 
Canton *Harbin Malacca San Francisco Tsingtao 
*Chefoo Iloilo Manila Shanghai * Yokohama 


* Branches not yet re-opened 


London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
HONGKONG & SHANG.Al (TRUSTEB) LIMITED se 
9, Gracechrrch Street, EC.3. pany itucorporated tn England, a 
affiliate of Th: Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, ts preparéd te 
act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application 


Lloyds Bank 


LIMITED 
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EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 





Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why | 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank? 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, £.C.3 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES : 

Applications are invited for posts of Staff Tutors for adutt education 
Candidates should be qualified te take University Tutorial Classes 
one or more of the following: Philesephy, Political Science, Histor’. 
Economics, International Relations. Initial salary according to I 
cations and experience will be on salary scale, Grade C £400- o 
Grade B £550-£700, with child allowance and membership of the Feder- 
ated Superannuation System for Universities. Applications should rem) 
the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulas 
may be obtained), net later than April 30th. 


ARGE industrial concern with world-wide interests requires expel 
4 enced or qualified man to deal- with international trade mak 
patent matters. Applicants to give full particulars of training 
experience and salary required.—Apply Box 449. Ri 
ea Market Charts: Our method is simple, our servie® 
Send for particulars of regular weekly service to Charts and Chat 
Reading Service, 127, The Promenade, Cheltenham, England. 


The Nationat Coal Board invite applications for appointments # 
Finance Officers at Headquarters in London. + 

Applicants should have had experience of general financiai aff 
ments and negotiations, or budgetary econtrel. The appoint 
carry a salary commensurate with the successful applicants’ 
tiens and experience and will be in a salary scale commencing at 1# 
per annum, 

Applications, giving full particulars of career, education, degrees, 4 
(with dates), should be made before May 12, 1947, and addressed if 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6, Tavistock Square, Cl, 
auoting reference Number. TT/16/B.H.58. 

In no circumstances should original testimonials be forwarded. — 

Only candidates selected for faterview wit be advised. 


- UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 3 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWE 


Thy oa invites applications for the following Chairs, via. 
ng, ; 
Industrial Relations, 

Salary in each case £1,450 per annum. : » 
Twelve copies of appiications and testimonials (which need 
printed) must be received by the undersigned, from whom furt ce 
ticulars may be obtained, not later than May 15, 1947. as 


LOUIS 8. THOMAS, a 
University College, Cathays Park, Cardiff. March a ae pe 





tative; R 
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